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things to be done. Dr. Bellows once said that by putting 
too much force into the advocacy of any cause he some- 
times found that he built up a corresponding resistance, 
so that by the very force of his blows, he increased the 
difficulty to be overcome. That is a danger wisely 
avoided in the discussions at Lake Mohonk, but it has 
taken years of genial and discreet management to elimi- 
nate the men of one idea and put the conference on the 
basis of intelligence and magnanimity. 


ed 


THE ‘‘Black Pope”’ (so called) is the recently elected 
head of the order of Jesuits. When good Catholics talk 
about church unity and deprecate the divisions of 
Protestant Christendom, we are forced sometimes to note 
the fact that there are no divisions in the Protestant 
Church more wide and deep than those that separate 
some of the organizations of Catholicism from each other. 
Jesuits are often as much disliked by Catholics as they 
are by Protestants, but less and less are they to be feared 
in these days when the Inquisition would be an impos- 
sibility in any country, and when even in Spain the young 
Catholic king sets up his authority against the wishes of 
the Church in regard to civil marriage. The Jesuits are 
now mostly educators, and he who has never seen a 
Jesuit scholar of the best type and quality has missed 
seeing one of the most elegant products of culture that 
can be turned out in any school. 


ed 


WE find going the rounds of the press a sentence from 
the writings of Lord Macaulay concerning the success 
of Joanna Southcot, a popular seeress, a hundred years 
ago: ‘‘We have seen an old woman, with no talents 
beyond the cunning of a fortune-teller, and with the 
education of scullion, exalted into a prophetess, and 
surrounded by tens of thousands of devoted followers, 
many of whom were, in station and in knowledge, im- 
measurably her superiors. And all this in the nineteenth 
century, and all this in London.”’ 


5d 


HIpPPLE is now a name abhorred and an occasion of 
shame to those who are related to the man who once bore 
it. All the world that cares to know is familiar with the 
shameful record which darkened the summer for thou- 
sands who had honored and trusted this man. Disgraced 
and a stiicide, his record is closed. The Presbyterian 
Church that trusted and honored him, we are glad to 
learn, loses comparatively little by his treachery and 
downfall. ‘The secret of the double life of such a man lies 
far out of sight, and cannot be brought to light by any 
off-hand judgment concerning hypocrisy and depravity. 
Commonly, the man who has been greatly trusted and 
honored has in some way deserved these things, and 
began with a genuine interest in whatever good cause 
he served. So far as our observation goes, such men 
are somewhat loosely put together. They have fine 
powers, but no balance of power and no self-control which 
in emergencies keeps the mind steady. One wrong step 
hastily taken is followed by another, and then the de- 
scent is easy. 

rd 


WiTHOUrT going into any question of policy, or the 
politics of Republicans or Democrats, it seems possible to 
discuss the situation in New York from a moral point of 
view. Hughes and Hearst,—everything that is good and 
best set over against everything that is bad and worst 
in modern business and social life; but this let us say, for 
the credit of human nature. The many thousands of 
voters who will support Hearst for his theories like him 
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none the mcre because he is a rich man and do not choose 
him for their standard-bearer because he is reported to 
be a bad man. ‘They like him and follow him because 
they believe he has the power to give them a better fight- 
ing chance. Once we had a presidential election in which 
it was said we were obliged to choose between the world, 
the flesh, or the devil. Happily these were not the 
alternatives for millions of Americans who believed that 
their respective candidates were worthy of all honor and 
confidence. 


Preaching Righteousness. 


It is the fashion to say that no one can speak the truth, 
and the whole truth, concerning business, politics, and 
social life, and keep his place in the pulpit of a church 
which is to any considerable extent patronized and sup- 
ported by rich men. ‘The charge would not be especially 
injurious if it only concerned the rich men, but the direct 
inference which must be drawn from the statement is 
that a manly fellow cannot occupy the pulpit of a Christian 
church. There is. something singularly inconsistent in 
the attitude of some ministers who agree to the statement, 
and yet are well known to be preachers of righteousness, 
who need not be ashamed of their calling and do not lose 
their places. In their case probably the conviction comes 
out of a sensitive conscience overburdened by the feeling 
which once found expression in the exclamation, ‘“Who 
is sufficient for these things!” 

The writer can speak for only one person, but he speaks 
out of abundant knowledge of other preachers who have 
been prominent among Unitarians for the last half cen- 
tury. He knew the veterans as they were passing away, 
and he has seen the rise and fall of hundreds who have 
come into view of the public during that time. Review- 
ing one period of twenty years, he recalls two hundred 
and twenty-one men who passed through one of our 
divinity schools, of whom twenty-three to-day remain in 
active service. Of nearly two hundred men who have 
fallen out of the ranks some were disabled by diseases, 
some died, and some were drawn into other occupations, 
some were bitterly disappointed by their experiences, 
and some of them would deny every word of the testi- 
mony we are putting on record. Nevertheless, we are 
ready to affirm that the men who during the last half 
century have been pre-eminently successful, influential, 
and of good repute with rich and poor alike, have been 
those who were habitually truthful, outspoken, and un- 
afraid. 

During this time there have been successful and popu- 
lar men who have risen and fallen, who have come into 
view as attractive orators, and who have won great ap- 
plause for a time because they flattered their audiences, 
winked at their iniquities, and reaped a harvest of good 
things as the reward of their specious arts. But these 
men do not really count. No one ever quotes them as 
authority on any subject, or cares for their opinions. 
They are simply performers who play to the gallery, but 
do not win the respect even of virile sinners. 

‘“Hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to virtue” is a 
maxim more than two hundred years old. It has stood 
the test of time and experience. But slight knowledge 
of human nature is required for the discovery that hypo- 
crites naturally go where their hypocrisy will pay, where 
they can cover their vices from the sight of the public 
by assuming virtues which they have not, and consorting 
with virtuous people who receive them on equal terms. 
Now the last thing that a rich sinner will do will be to 
draw attention to his sinful condition by railing at the 
preacher who stoutly denounces the particular vice or 
crime which he is covering up. He would more prob- 
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ably applaud the preacher and pass the denunciation on 
to his next neighbor, in another pew. 

But men are sharply criticised, and sometimes'punished, 
for preaching what they hold to be the truth. Often 
they can name the very man whose enmity was excited 
against them. But, in all cases we have known, trouble 
for the preacher was quite as likely to be made by poor 
menasbyrichmen. ‘There are many subjects upon which 
differences of opinion lead to animated discussion, some 
times to acrid criticism, even to downright hostility. 
But these consequences are quite as likely to follow frank- 
ness of speech elsewhere than in the churches. Art, 
music, medicine, as well as many political questions, set 
people over against each other in hostile camps, and 
differences concerning them often cost men the positions 
where they choose to work and even their means of liveli- 
hood. Many instances of this kind may be cited in the 
experience of preachers and churches. Brave men speak 
the truth and take what comes of it. Over against the 
names of those who have suffered might be arrayed the 
long list of wise, intelligent, righteous preachers whose 
advice was taken by strong men and women; whose 
steadiness of judgment and moral sagacity both rebuked 
and inspired all who came under their influence; who 
spoke weighty words of rebuke, of warning, and of in- 
spiration; who were loved, honored, and trusted through- 
out their lives. Undoubtedly, wise and good men have 
failed, both in their general course and in specific cases; 
but the cause of their failure cannot be learned without 
getting evidence on both sides. Sometimes it was in- 
firmity of temper, sometimes it was lack of discretion: 
sometimes the cause, as it was supposed to be, did not 
even enter into the minds of those who were largely held 
responsible for the trials of a truth-telling preacher. It 
is a tangled world; but it is not yet so bad, and the church 
is not so corrupt, and preachers have not such feeble 
knees as the current charges imply. 


The Living Church. 


Have we yet taken into consideration, as fully as we 
should, the unexpressed or unformulated revolution that 
has gone on in the Christian world? Putting it in defi- 
nite shape, we are aware that no well-informed person holds 
to the basic facts, or supposed historical facts, which 
underlie the Christian creeds. We begin with deny- 
ing the possibility of creating the world from nothing. 
Science has taught us definitely to assert that not any- 
thing can be created de novo or ab nihilo, but that every- 
thing is undergoing constant, eternal, and progressive 
development. In this long line of evolution man comes 

‘in not as created by Deity and in a state of perfection, 
but as a being in the process of evolution, who inherits 
and holds in trust all the past. 

The fall of Adam in this way drops into the long list 
of myths, and has no place in a theological system. In- 
stead of a creator making something from nothing, and 
living beings out of that something, and a perfect man 
who almost immediately disobeys his Maker, we have 
the Eternal Life or Eternal Purpose carrying eternally 
forward rightness and truth. In this grand evolution 
of life man finds himself not only inheriting the great past 
in his structure and in his intellectual furnishing, but 
charged with hope for an eternal progress ahead. 

The theological problem is therefore also shifted from 
the salvation of a portion of the human race, through the 
blood of an innocent being, to the accumulation of moral 

‘force in the communities of men, for the more rapid and 
more thorough ennoblement of human purpose. It is 
the God ahead and before us, leading on and ever on to 
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higher life, that we are to seek, rather than to pacify a 
thwarted Creator, whose anger was roused in the distant 
past, so that he hid himself from{the face of his children. 
Science confirms this theology when it teaches us that 
our well-being, or our salvation, if that word be preferred, 
depends upon heredity and environment, and makes it 
our obligation to secure for ourselves and for others the 
largest degree of helpfulness in both these directions. God 
becomes the Life, the Light, the Love, and the Warmth 
of the universe. He is our Father, if we choose to co- 
operate with him on these lines of evolution. 

To express it succinctly, we do not any longer believe 
in the creation as defined in Genesis, nor in the Fall of 
man, nor in a disappointed Creator, nor in a sacrificed 
God, nor in a vicarious salvation. We do not believe in 
any distinction made between saint and sinner by a 
miraculous conversion. It is impossible for us to be- 
lieve in miracles as breaches of wise and righteous law. 
We do not believe in any heaven but that which is con- 
structed of noble living. We do not believe in a para- 
dise of saints, from which all care and trouble are ex- 
cluded; nor do we hold it a satisfactory conclusion of 
life to be separated from those who are outside the 
Church. ‘The question of salvation is shifted to become 
a problem of moral uplifting. The Church should be the 
whole community, organized for ethical ends, these ends 
including the enlightenment of the whole people, and in- 
volving the better heredity and better environment of 
every human being. Modern righteousness reaches back 
to the unborn babe, as truly as Calvinism; but it places 
the responsibility on the parents instead of damning their 
offspring. Neither will the modern religion let alone the 
city slum or the millionaires’ palace. It has for its object 
the democracy of humanity,—the neighboring of the rich 
and the poor, on a new basis, summed up in the Golden 
Rule. 

On this basis of a modernized creed—a creed which 
really exists, but is yet unformulated or unaccepted by 
the churches—we hold that the grosser forms of iniquity 
will be abolished from the earth. The division and sub- 
division into cliques and sects has been doing a vast 
amount of mischief. It has led to an enormous waste 
of moral force. But, should all the sects be merged into 
one organization, their co-operation on the basis of the 
old theology which is dead, and for some time has been 
dead, could not put the spirit of the Eternal Life into our 
living, our working, our trading, and our hoping. A 
religious contemporary tells us that ‘‘no thoughtful per- 
son can contemplate the immense expenditure of sincere 
and earnest labor and money in Christian work, and the 
utterly inadequate results, without feeling that there is 
something radically wrong somewhere.” With this we 
heartily accord, and we fully indorse the proposition that 
the followers of Christ are sapping their energies and 
wasting their resources by a failure to comply with the 
fundamental conditions established by Jesus himself. 
We do not, however, believe that a removal of sectarian- 
ism would bring about anything like a religious mastery 
of the world. 

What we want is something more vital. We must 
come to absolute honesty. The dust and rubbish of 
antiquity, however sacredly sealed up in golden caskets 
of creeds, must be recognized as having no vital relation 
to Christianity. In fact, the modern church must be a 
modern institution, accepting modern revelation as 
genuine. It must live according to the light of the times. 
It must work in harmony with science. We agree with 
Dr. Briggs when he declares that the Church loses the con- 
fidence of the people because it is engaged chiefly in 
caring for the regular worship of its congregations and 
preventing a deficit in annual expenses, those annual 
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expenses being chiefly for the preaching of antiquated 
science and a theology that has no place in modern life. 
The new church will be called upon to consider and to 
solve social and industrial problems, as well as individual 
salvation; and by new church we mean that organic 
force which is gradually finding shape and expression 
both inside and outside of the older organizations. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Improvement of Church Music. 


The Association’s special Committee on the Improve- 
ment of Church Music has printed and distributed to the 
churches the list of approved anthems announced for 
publication this fall. The list contains a selection of 
some five hundred standard anthems, which, in the judg- 
ment of the experienced choir-masters and ministers who 
compose this committee, are well adapted for use in the 
service of worship in our churches. 

The Committee on the Improvement of Church Music 
owed its origin to the conviction that choir-masters would 
welcome suggestions of anthems which were musically 
good, and whose texts were in accord with the religious 
thought and feeling of liberal congregations. The need 
of such selection has been emphasized in the experience 
of the committee. The committee began its work by 
asking fifty choir-masters to send to the secretary the 
titles of the anthems which were in common use in their 
churches. Of the eight hundred titles thus received the 
committee was obliged to reject more than half because 
the words were found to express or imply theological 
doctrines that are out of harmony with modern thought, 
and of the remaining four hundred nearly a third were 
rejected because of their musical insufficiency. 

It is not to be expected that the list is absolutely com- 
plete. The members of the committee have, however, 
carefully examined thousands of anthems gathered from 
the publishing houses of America and England. A 
starting-point was:found in a similar, but much smaller, 
list, compiled some fifteen years ago by Rev. Herbert 
Mott, a member of this committee, and Mr. Frank J. Wills. 
In his preface to that compilation Mr. Wills defined the 
principles of the selection as follows — 

‘““Only those anthems were taken which were likely to 
be of real use, and which seemed to possess a certain de- 
votional element more easily felt than described. Our 
selection, however, was not guided by the chance feeling 
of the moment. Preference, for instance, was given to 
works originally composed for sacred use, as distinguished 
from vocal or instrumental adaptations. It would seem 
as if no defence of such a position were necessary, but one 
has only to consult a modern catalogue of sacred music 
to see to what an extent this practice of adapting secular 
music has been carried. The mind of the worshipper 
should be freed from disturbing associations. In fact, 
all distraction in church is undesirable; and everything 
that leads to it should be banished. This idea underlies 
a feeling which we entertain against much of the solo sing- 
ing in churches. ‘The personality of the singer is apt to 
come to the front, arousing the critical faculty in the 
congregation. While it would be injudicious to reject 
all anthems with solos, care has been taken to exclude 
anything sensational or calculated to encourage mere 
display.” 

A great many ministers and choir-masters, through 
correspondence and personal interviews, have expressed 
their approval of the committee’s plans or have made 
valuable suggestions. The music publishing-houses have 
co-operated patiently and generously. The list is sub- 
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mitted to the churches, with the hope that it may in some 
degree meet the expectation and needs of those whom it 
is intended to serve. 

It may be fitting at this time to review the work of 
this committee up to the present time. It has endeavored 
to co-operate with the Parish Music Committees and 
choir-masters to raise the standard of musical taste in our 
churches, to suggest or provide good and appropriate 
material for choir use, and to promote a better under- 
standing of the right relation of minister, choir, and con- 
gregation in the service of worship. The committee 
first prepared and issued, through the publishing houses 
of Ditson and Schirmer, two anthem books for use in 
liberal churches containing standard selections bound 
together in form convenient for choir use. They next 
published a special list of anthems for Easter, and now 
publish the general list of approved anthems to which 
the members of the committee have been giving careful 
attention for nearly two years. The discriminating work 
of the committee guarantees that all the anthems on 
the list are musically worthy, and that the words are in 
harmony with Unitarian thought and spirit. 

The committee has in hand, for early publication, a 
collection of original-anthems, to be issued through the 
house of A. P. Schmidt, and a book of selected hymns 
better adapted for choir than for congregational singing. 
It is not intended that these hymns shall be substituted 
for congregational hymns, but they may be used occasion- 
ally by choirs in place of some more difficult or elaborate 
musical selections. The committee has also used its 
influence to induce the Divinity Schools to introduce the 
study of church music into the preparation of ministers 
for their work. ‘The committee hopes soon to gather the 
choir-masters in an informal association for mutual help- 
fulness. It is proposed to hold a preparatory meeting 
in Boston some time this fall, and a conference with 
special musical services next spring. The committee 
proposes also to publish later a list of approved solos and 
duets for use in churches which do not have chorus or 
quartet choirs. SAMUEL A. ELIov. 


Current Topics. 


THE crisis in Cuban affairs was reached at 10.30 
o’clock on last Friday night, when the Cuban govern- 
ment ceased to exist, President Palma having resigned 
in the face of the desperate efforts of the Congress to in- 
duce him to reconsider his determination to abandon the 
presidency. On Saturday morning the history of the 
second intervention by the United States in Cuba since 
1898 began when Secretary Taft announced himself 
military governor of the island, and marines were landed 
at Havana from several American warships. Inter- 
vention was finally determined upon because the rival 
factions in the Cuban Republic failed altogether to fur- 
nish a workable basis for united action, and the further 
refusal by the American government to intervene would 
have meant the continuation of the civil conflict to the 
distress of the people of the island and the peril of foreign 
interests in the country. The resignation of President 
Palma left Cuba without a government. 


Sd 


THE State issues in New York were clarified on last 
Thursday when the Republican Convention in Saratoga 
nominated Charles E. Hughes for governor, and the Demo- 
crats, dominated by Tammany influences, placed Will- 
iam R. Hearst in nomination for the same office. The 
Republican party was probably never so united on a” 


.candidate for governor of New York as it is now under the 
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leadership of Mr. Hughes, who gained a national reputa- 
tion by his masterly conduct of the inquiry into the affairs 
of the great insurance companies, under the auspices of 
the Legislative Committee on Inquiry. Onthe other hand 
the opposition to Mr. Hearst on the floor of the conven- 
tion in Buffalo was so bitter and was led by men so in- 
fluential in the Democratic party that there is every 
reason to believe that the champion of Municipal Owner- 
ship and kindred theories will not have the united support 
of the Democrats of his State at the polls. It is probable, 
however, that his candidacy will attract a small in- 
dependent vote. 
st 


THE two men who, on the day following the Democratic 
Convention at Buffalo, announced their intention to 
oppose Mr. Hearst and all that he represents in political 
morals are William Travers Jerome and Mayor McClellan 
of New York. Mr. Jerome, who had announced his 
willingness to be an independent candidate for the gov- 
ernorship, pledged his support to Mr. Hughes in language 
which left no room for doubt as to the intensity of his 
purpose. Mr. McClellan, the twice-elected Democratic 
mayor of New York, denounced Charles F. Murphy, 
through whose efforts Mr. Hearst was successful at 
Buffalo, and reiterated his determination to oppose boss 
rule in New York with all his energy, and to direct his 
efforts especially against the régime which Mr. Murphy 
represents. Although Mayor McClellan declared that he 
would vote the Democratic ticket as a whole, he announced 
that he would not vote for the head of it. It is very 
likely that the attitude of the district attorney of New 
York County and the mayor of New York City will have 
a pronounced influence upon the votes of a considerable 
proportion of the voters of the Democratic party in New 
York State. 

& 


A pistrinet disappointment to reformers throughout 
the country was the defeat, in the New Jersey legislative 
caucuses, on Tuesday of last week, of Everett Colby, the 
young graduate of Brown Univers ty, who in the last 
election successfully combated the Republican machine 
in his State, and was elected to the State Senate in the 
face of the bitter opposition of the party organization. 
The issue last week was the candidacy of John F. Dryden 
for re-election to the United States Senate. Mr. Colby 
announced his opposition to Mr. Dryden and called upon 
the reform element of the Republican party to make his 
re-election impossible by sending anti-Dryden delegates 
to the legislative conventions. In this design Mr. 
Colby was unsuccessful, inasmuch as the machine, im- 
pressed by the effectiveness of its opponent in the pre- 
vious struggle, had organized its forces more thoroughly 
than ever before. The outcome of the struggle assures 
the return of a legislature that will give Mr. Dryden a re- 
election to the United States Senate. 


a 


ANOTHER of the reformers, John B. Moran, the Demo- 
cratic district attorney of Suffolk County,—which com- 
prises the city of Boston,—was more successful at the 
hands of his party, voting at the Massachusetts primaries. 
Mr. Moran, who was elected district attorney as an in- 
dependent, and had been nominated for governor by the 
Prohibitionist party, made a successful appeal to the 
Democratic voters, and his nomination for governor at 
the coming convention by that party was assured by the 
outcome of the primaries of September 25. On the day 
after the primaries, Josiah Quincy, the leader of the 
Democriatic opposition to Mr. Moran, conceded the 
district attorney’s victory, and surrendered the issue 
to the voters. If Mr. Moran repeats his successful tactics 
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of the last campaign, when he was elected district at- 
torney, the Republican party in Massachusetts will face 
a repetition of the disaster which overwhelmed it 
when Mr. Douglas, the shoe manufacturer, was elected 
governor. 

ad 


THE President’s attitude toward the agitation which has 
been going on at several seaports on the Eastern sea- 
board, with regard to the treatment of sailors of the navy 
by civilians, was sharply indicated in a letter which he 
wrote last week to Rear-Admiral Thomas, who is backing 
a suit brought by a yeoman against an amusement asso- 
ciation of Newport, R.I., to recover damages for his 
exclusion from a dance hall under the control of that as- 
sociation. In forwarding $100 to Rear-Admiral Thomas 
as his contribution to the expenses of the petty officer’s 
suit, the President wrote, ‘‘If a man misbehaves himself, 
then, no matter what uniform he wears, he should be dealt 
with accordingly; but the fact of wearing the United 
States uniform should be accepted as presumptive evi- 
dence that the man who wears it is all right, and any 
discrimination against the uniform as such is more than 
presumptive evidence that the man thus discriminating 
is all wrong.” 

2 


PUBLIC opinion North and South was profoundly stirred 
last week by an outbreak of race violence in Altanta, Ga., 
which lasted from Sunday until Tuesday, and in the 
course of which about a score of negroes and several white 
persons were killed. The rioting grew out of a fight 
in an obscure part of the city, frequented by the disrep- 
utable elements of both races. After the police had 
made a vigorous attempt to quell the disorder in that 
section, a series of outbreaks occurred in other parts of 
Atlanta, and the services of State troops were found 
necessary. When the militia asserted itself as master 
of the situation, it was found that Atlanta had been 
practically in a state of anarchy, and that it had been 
under the rule of murderous mobs and reckless incendi- 
aries in both races. A remarkable feature of the in- 
cident was the determined effort of the negroes to oppose 
force with force. 


Brevities. 


“Dying like flies” is a phrase in common use; but who 
ever saw a fly die unless by violence or poison? 


What might be perfectly modest in a school of art or a 
studio would often be immodest and immoral in a parlor 
or in a public school. 


We shall never have peace between white men and 
Asiatics until white men cease to throw their boots at 
any objectional native or to address him in terms of 
contempt. 


Were it not for the constant vigilance of men and 
women who are making war upon the vicious classes, no 
school or family would be safe from an invasion of per- 
nicious literature. 


Mr. Thomas Gradgrind is a very unpopular person; but, 
with our increasing crop of liars, would it not be well to 
make his love of facts the bas's of a course of instruction 
in the art of truth-telling? 


There is such a thing as laziness, and in all ages it has 
been followed by painful experiences, for which no one 
was responsible but the sluggard who drifted through 
idleness to its appropriate but painful consequences. 
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It is surprising now and then to learn that the editor 
is supposed to agree with and sanction every article he 
accepts and publishes. What a humdrum affair a paper 
would be that represented nothing but the mind of the 
editor! 


In many ways one might show that propriety is 
a matter of custom and convention. For instance, in 
a crowded street car personal contacts are unnoticed 
which would be’resented in a parlor or if the car were 
half empty. 


Dr. Bellows once, in pleading for liberty, said that he 
was the editor of the Liberal Christian, which often 
printed things he did not believe, and that he was the 
responsible editor of the Unitarian Review, which very 
seldom printed anything that he believed. 


A Hymn that will Live. 


O Love that will not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 

That in thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way. 

I yield my flickering torch to thee; 

My heart restores its borrowed ray, 

That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 

I cannot close my heart to thee; 

I trace the rainbow,through/the rain, 

And feel the promise7is not vain 
That morn*shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 
—George Matheson, D.D. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XLT: 
THE SUBCONSCIOUS LIFE. 


In these articles the author is attempting to take the 
facts of our common consciousness and set them in order 
without controversy, and without attempting to draw 
upon books or the resources of specialists in any depart- 
ment of human knowledge. In dealing with the subcon- 
scious life of man, we may be tempted to make excursions 
into the mysterious realm where we must have an expert 
psychologist for a guide, and where we shall find abnormal 
experiences to be explained, with curious facts to be stud- 
ied and classified. But, for the purpose of the writer, 
none of these things are necessary. Any thoughtful 
person, giving attention to what takes place within his 
own body, will find many proofs that life is going on with- 
in the limits of his own physical and mental personality 
of which he has little knowledge, over which he has little 
control, and yet which make him what he is. The most 
alert person engaged in the most active pursuits, whether 
for business, for pleasure, for mental improvement, or 
for moral culture, brings within the range of his own con- 
sciousness at any moment but a small part of the great 
number of processes and changes which are going on 
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within himself, and, it may be, but a small part of any one 
of them. 

We need only to mention the heart, lungs, stomach, 
liver, intestines, the generative organism, and the great 
system of sympathetic nerves which control and connect 
them with the brain, to suggest to any thoughtful reader 
the evident fact that connected with every one of these 
organs is something which seems like an independent in- 
telligence, which acts sometimes without the knowledge 
of the person of whom it is a part, sometimes without his 
intention and desire, often in direct opposition to his 
judgment as to what is right and best. There is no per- 
son, however refined, highly cultivated, self-poised, and 
self-controlled, who can be certain that his moods, his in- 
tentions, and his actions will not be to some considerable 
degree determined for him by the mysterious something 
which presides over the functions of some one or more of 
his physical organs. This fact of experience is illustrated 
in the language invented and used by the common peo- 
ple. Our moral and intellectual moods are described 
by terms which relate to the conditions of physical organs. 
One is bilious, hearty, white-livered, or down in the mouth, 
we are told, when some mood of the mind is explained 
by reference to the condition of organs which primarily 
have nothing to do with the mental life of the individual. 

Many discoveries of professional psychologists have 
illustrated and in part explained that wonderful under- 
current of life which flows, for the most part, beneath our 
consciousness; but, if we keep strictly within the limits 
of our common experiences, we shall find evidence enough 
to convince us that the greater part of our life is hidden 
and carried on by forces partly under our control and in 
part independent of our will, our consciousness, or out 
intention. Most of our vital functions are involuntary. 
We can interfere to some extent in the action of the lungs, 
heart, stomach, and other organs by voluntary action; 
but they are affected still more by emotions which are 
in their turn involuntary and which affect our action, 
sometimes greatly to our surprise. 

Our sentiments and emotions are never at the moment 
wholly under our own control. We look upon scenes in 
nature and may use our eyes with thoughtful precision, 
as a photographer arranges his camera; but, while we 
look, there arise within us suddenly or slowly, as the 
case may be, thoughts, sentiments, and emotions which 
we did not intend to excite. Some of them indeed may 
be new and strange. Our whole lives may be changed by 
the emotions excited in one hour of intense emotion which, 
so far as our conscious action is concerned, may be simply 
the result of placing ourselves with open eyes before any 
of the sublimities of natural scenery. These awakened 
sentiments and excited emotions, which so powerfully 
affect our mental states and conditions through our minds 
affect our involuntary physical functions. Just what 
effect may be produced upon us at any time by the re- 
actions of the outer world will depend upon our relations 
through heredity with the past of our race and our rela- 
tions with ourselves through the past of our own lives. 

The sentiments in any individual person are the com- 
pacted and classified results of his emotions and of his 
voluntary treatment of them. Whenever we look upon 
human beings in action or receive in any way reports of 
their conduct, some instinctive effect is produced upon 
us. If their actions have any moral quality, they begin 
to excite in us emotions of sympathy or antipathy. Re- 
peated experiences of either one or the other create a 
habit of feeling. While at first it might be doubtful how 
one would feel in the presence of any virtue expressed in 
action, or at the sight of any crime, the time comes early 
in life when one can predict the reaction. One does not 
need to think, to will, to plan. The emotional nature has 
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shaped certain sentiments which arise at call and prompt 
to action without delay. If one has noted the same 
phases of human conduct, sometimes with sympathy and 
sometimes with repulsion, no definite sentiment will have 
been deposited in the sensitive nature, and at any mo- 
ment it will be uncertain what the response will be. 
Such a person will have no fixed character. He cannot 
depend upon himself nor predict what his own course 
will be in case of surprise. But, if the emotional reaction 
be always the same, character is formed and fixed and can 
be trusted. 

It was not a mere fancy of the astrologer to regard every 
organ of the body as under the control of some intelli- 
gence and subject to influences which did not have their 
seat in the brain of an individual. When one thinks of 
the innumerable processes of growth, healing, and repair 
which go on in our bodies, whether we are awake or 
asleep, it is difficult to abstain from regarding each organ 
as directed by a competent intelligence which acts in- 
dependently of the intellect of the individual, and which 
unites with other similar intelligences within the body to 
carry on the processes by which life is sustained and the 
quality of it regulated. Our personal identity is made up 
of innumerable separate organisms of which we know 
little. Their combined action makes us what we are and 
what any person is in his innermost nature and character 
is often that about which he knows least, until in some 
moment when new experiences test his quality and re- 
veal him to himself. 

But the deeper truth revealed in the common experi- 
ence of mankind is that, apart from all these idiosyn- 
cracies and habits of the individual, besides the inheritance 
from our ancestors and the accumulated impulses of our 
past lives, there is in every human being a fund of spirit- 
ual energy upon which he may draw without limit. 
Poets, prophets, seers, and many others who have attained 
to greatness have testified that there are tides of thought 
and feeling which arose and fell within and beneath their 
consciousness. It has seemed to them that, when they 
were intent upon saying or doing high things, they were 
supplied with energy of thought, wisdom to plan, and 
courage to execute which seemed to come out of no pre- 
vious knowledge or preparation. 

It is wholly scientific and in accordance with common 
sense to suppose that the energy out of which every hu- 
man consciousness has proceeded and by which it is con- 
stantly supplied and kept in active operation is provided 
without limit for those who are able and willing to use it. 
This statement may be explained by some with sugges- 
tions of ancestral experiences, capacities, and memories 
inherited by us, and lying latent in our minds, until 
brought out by some new and stimulating experience. 
Undoubtedly this is a true explanation, and to some 
extent does count for the wealth of unused capacity lying 
underneath the conscious intelligence of every human 
being. This alone would give us access to the stores of 
human experience transmitted to us in the stream of 
energy which flows into us from the past of human life. 
But this would not account for everything. There are 
new births of intelligence and spiritual power which 
surpass anything known or thought of before. When 
the greatest souls seem to have exhausted all their ances- 
tral forces, there are opened fresh springs of divine energy 
(so it seems to them) which make them capable of 
thoughts and prophetic insight unknown before, and in 
them, during their lifetime, unique and unapproach- 
able. 

The philosophers as well as poets have in all ages 
thought they discerned the tokens of a divine fire warm- 
ing and lighting the soul of man. It is in accordance 
with their mode of thought and their explanation of the 
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divine oracles to accept the modern statement that energy 
is infinite and eternal, and that there is no part of our 
organized life into which it does not enter or that ‘can 
exist apart fromit. Ina sense more real than the Chris- 
tian Church has understood it is true that in him we 
live and move and have our being, and that our life is 
hid with Christ in God. 


Travel Notes: from Copenhagen. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There are certain places that obtrude themselves 
upon public notice, while others no less important are 
left in the background. In this manner, among the 
great capitals of Europe, Copenhagen remains in a 
misty remoteness not wholly due to its distance from 
the main travelled roads of the world. The descriptive 
words one reads about it give but a slight picture of the 
beautiful and solid reality. One must see it to believe 
that a small country, a comparatively poor country 
like Denmark, can with its limited resources possess 
so fine and flourishing a city. One feels that it has 
preserved all of the past worth preserving, while keeping 
up with the march of the modern world. The wide 
streets, charming open spaces so richly adorned with 
flowers, shrubs, and trees, the solidity and beauty of the 
public buildings, the great number of fine works of art, 
the numerous museums of artistic, scientific, and his- 
toric interest, the lovely suburbs and handsome reaches 
of water coming into the heart of the city, indicate a 
very high civilization. 

From a cursory view the people are less picturesque 
than the Dutch. There are places perhaps where old 
costumes and customs survive, but they are too far 
from the centre to tempt the ordinary traveller to go 
out of his way to visit them. Copenhagen is the heart 
of the country in a singularly complete sense. Nearly 
all the commerce of the kingdom is concentrated here, 
and there are no towns or cities to rival it in importance. 
The country as you pass through it has not a very pro- 
ductive look. The northern exposure, the length of 
the winters, the shortness of the summers, preclude the 
possibility of very profitable tillage. Some grain is 
grown, even for export; but leather, wood, train oil, 
ete., are the principal products sent to foreign parts, 
and the manufactures are small in amount. One must 
therefore report the prosperity of this little kingdom 
to the thrift, industry, and sobriety of the people. Pov- 
erty is scarcely seen at all in the streets of the capital; 
and, if there are densely populated poor quarters, they 
are well hidden from the eyes of strangers. 

Denmark was fortunate in having in the seventeenth 
century, in person of Christian IX., a national hero and 
a great builder king. He has left his deep impress on 
the architecture of the land, especially on the romantic 
and richly storied castles that lie in the suburbs. His 
spirit seems to preside over the finest parts of Copen- 
hagen, and to impart something of individual character 
and type on the modern buildings. 

To the eye the Danish language appears to be an im- 
possible assemblage of consonants, with a few vowels 
thrown in; but the ear partially corrects the impression. 
You perceive that the harsher sounds are more or less 
slurred, and it dawns upon you that this tongue is a 
rather near congener to German and English. But 
life is too short to attempt to learn many Danish words 
in a brief visit, and, fortunately, English is more gen- 
erally spoken than any other foreign language. 

The city is fortunate in having a munificent art patron 
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in Jacobson, a millionaire brewer, who has built for 
it the splendid Glypto-thek (statuary gallery) adorned 
with: costly marbles. The fine antique collection which 
the city was perhaps centuries in collecting, is nobly 
housed here, in addition to extensive specimens of French 
and native art. The most liberal and broad-minded 
spirit seems to have prevailed. Rodin, long, I believe, 
in gaining recognition in France, is largely represented. 

The centre of this magnificent building opens upon a 
central court or garden stocked with rare plants and 
flowers, about a fountain. ~ Surrounding it are open 
galleries filled with statuary. Here in this cool, delight- 
ful place the weary sightseers may rest before ascending 
to the great marble hall, one of the most beautiful ex- 
hibition rooms to be seen in any city. Lofty and light, 
floored and walled with marble, and supported by noble 
columns, it will produce a superb effect when the works 
designed for it are in position. 

When one begins to speak of the art galleries of Copen- 
hagen, it turns out to be a long story. For a capital 
of 500,000 or 600,000 inhabitants it is certainly very 
opulent in this respect. The Thorwaldsen museum is, 
doubtless, its most precious gem, as the genius of the 
great master is the pride and glory of all Denmark. It 
seems rather unfortunate that the model chosen for this 
building should have’ been that of a gloomy Etruscan 
tomb, as in the end it has turned out to be neither a 
tomb nor a museum, but something rather unsightly and 
forbidding. The front bears a Winged Victory in a 
quadriga designed by the master, and the exterior walls 
of the building on three sides have scenes in plaster from 
his life, which, fortunately, time and weather are oblit- 
erating. The collection itself is of wonderful interest 
to the lover of Thorwaldsen; and who does not love 
him? It is a treasure-house of delight; for everything 
to which he put his hand is here collected in original or 
copied form, the castes having been made by his pupils. 
Here you trace his work from first to last, where no 
sharp or sudden transformations are to be found, but 
steady and sane progress. Few artists have ever been 
so consistent with themselves or so persistent in aim. 
The exquisite play of his northern imagination over the 
revived classicism of which he was the creator, has had 
a powerful effect on art here in Denmark, and is still 
a living force. His pupils, especially two, Bissen and 
Gerichan, have carried on the work of the master, and 


as far as possible in his spirit; but one feels, visiting the - 


museum, that he stands alone in the simple but subtle 
dignity and repose of his work. 

In the rear of the museum is the large mortuary 
chamber where rest Thorwaldsen’s remains. It is a 
paved and walled enclosure roofed with glass, in the 
centre of which lies the tomb, without monument or 
inscription. The ivy sown there has crept all over it, 
and made a coverlid of green. The design is a worthy 
one, or at least the intention,—that of putting the 
master to rest in the midst of his works, and allowing 
them alone to speak for him is worthy,—but the execu- 
tion leaves something to be desired, and one comes away 
feeling that this collection deserves a more noble setting 
than it has found in these dark and gloomy galleries. 

The great work designed by Thorwaldsen, the risen 
Christ and twelve Apostles, with the kneeling angel, 
and mainly executed in marble by his pupils, finds a 
place in the Protestant church of ‘‘Our Lady.’”’ Thor- 
waldsen is said to have made the Saint Paul with the 
sword, who takes the place of Judas in this famous 
group, and is the finest figure. It was, I believe, a 
replica of this work that was purchased by Mrs. Stan- 
ford and placed in the chapel of the university. It was 
probably destroyed by the earthquake. 
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In the department of painting the Danes seem not to 
have produced any very great name as yet. The modern 
picture gallery is rather a disappointing place, far behind 
the modern Dutch in originality and power. The 
coloring is too often crude, the drawing defective. These 
works look like the productions of tyros, who have just 
begun to turn their attention to a new and untried art. 
The fine achievements of the Danes in sculpture make 
this appear rather strange. 

The old Danish architecture has much of originality 
and charm, and fortunately the modern builders have 
not departed from a good tradition. Copenhagen has a 
sober, quiet dignity and repose most pleasing to the 
eye, and which gives it a distinctive charm. 


Memories of Max Mueller. 


BY H. C. SHELLEY. 


For four separate periods of about six weeks’ duration 
in four successive years it was my good fortune to be in 
daily intercourse with Prof. F. Max Miiller, and among 
the letters from world-famous men in my possession 
there are none I prize more highly than the forty which 
are in his handwriting. These letters and my reminis- 
cences relate to his four visits to Glasgow for the de- 
livery of his Gifford lectures before the university of 
that city, and, as he regarded those four courses in the 
light of a summing-up of his message to the world, some 
account of his doings and correspondence during that 
period of his career cannot fail to interest those who have 
derived pleasure and profit from his books. 

Of all the famous men IJ have had the privilege of meet- 
ing, I cannot recall one possessed of such a fascinating 
personality as Max Miiller. His wife dwells with par- 
donable pride upon the physical beauty with which her 
husband was endowed, but that alone would have been 
far from accounting for his unique attractiveness. Cer- 
tainly few could gaze upon his handsome face, so open 
and frank, unmoved; and none could resist the charm of 
manner which never failed, no matter in what environ- 
ment he was found. He had a keen sense of humor, a 
rare buoyancy of spirit, and in every act and word he 
realized the ideal of a perfect and most natural gentle- 
man. 

During one of my earliest conversations with Max 
Miiller and his wife, they both referred more than once 
to the enjoyment they had derived from the visit Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had paid them at Oxford. Mrs. Max 
Miiller described the Autocrat as a ‘‘very impressionable 
man,” and the professor himself read me some extracts 
from a letter he had recently received from his former 
guest. In that letter Holmes spoke of his daughter 
having given up her own house and gone to live with 
him, referred to his health as greatly improved since his 
return, told how he was surrounded by books of all kinds 
save those relating to medicine, which he had recently 
given to a library, and added that he did not expect 
to cross the ocean again, but must ‘“‘hybernate during 
the rest of the winter of life” that remained. 

On this and several other occasions I asked Max Miiller’s 
advice relative to reliable books on Buddhism; and a 
question concerning ‘‘The Light of Asia” led him to 
remark that he had read that poem several times, and 
to express the opinion that, save for a few lines, its 
accuracy of fact was such that it might have been written 
by a Buddhist. The same generous praise he gave to 
the works of Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids, whose little manual 
on Buddhism in the Non-Christian Religions _ series 
cropped up during one of our conversations. Max 
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Miiller told me that he had himself been requested to 
write that particular book; but, as it was to be pub- 
lished by the Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge, he declined the commission from the fear 
that he might not be allowed to deal impartially with 
the subject. It turned out, he said, that Prof. Rhys- 
Davids had been allowed to say things which even he 
might not have wanted to say! Once again Buddhism 
formed a topic of conversation when I handed Max 
Miller a letter I had recently received from Dr. James 
Martineau. In that letter the veteran philosopher 
remarked that it was only southern Buddhism which 
was known in Europe, but that northern Buddhism 
would erelong find an interpreter in the work of a Japanese 
student. ‘“Ihat’s where the dear old man goes wrong,” 
commented Max Muller. It was not correct, he added, 
to say that northern Buddhism was unknown in Europe, 
as he himself had published several northern texts. 
Moreover, it was hardly accurate to designate northern 
Buddhism by the name of Buddhism at all. 

Generous though he always was in bearing testimony 
to the labors of fellow-workers in his own special realm, 
Max Miller was unsparing in his criticism of such as 
tried to exalt Christianity along the lines of a shallow 
knowledge of other faiths. On two occasions I wrote 
him concerning the writings of such unprofitable cham- 
pions, and on each occasion he confirmed my suspicions. 

“Yes,” he wrote in his first note, ‘‘you are quite 
right about Canon T. I have long made up my mind 
that one may safely leave his books unread. If he can 
show that he knows the Sanskrit alphabet, it may be 
time to consider his claims. Still, he is a canon!” In 
another note he informed me, ‘‘You can safely ignore 
all that Prof. W. says: it is all second-hand.” He never 
could understand, or have patience with, the attitude of 
those writers who thought Christianity gained by less 
than justice being done to other religions. 

During one of his visits to Glasgow he consented to 
deliver a lecture in one of the churches of the city, in 
which he treated the question of religion from that 
broad standpoint which occasioned such excited dis- 
cussion in connection with his famous address in West- 
minster Abbey. In that particular lecture he claimed 
that Mr. Gladstone and Prof. Henry Drummond, to whom 
no one imputed heresy, really stood upon the same plat- 
form as himself, and he quite expected his action in so 
doing would arouse another~ heated controversy. ‘‘I 
hope,” he wrote me, ‘“‘that no harm will happen to 
the minister of the church. I myself am quite prepared 
for a storm, if it comes.’’ He had been impelled to 
“speak out,’’ as he said, because of the announcement 
which had been made of a forthcoming article by Mr. 
Gladstone on the Bible. The editor under whose 
auspices the article was to appear had given him, he 
told me, a glowing account of the prize he had se- 
cured for his pages, which was to be published, he 
_ explained, under the title of ‘“The Unassailable Truth 
of Holy Scripture.” ‘‘Ah, then,’ rejoined Max Miiller, 
““T really began to tremble for Holy Scripture; for 
things Mr. Gladstone regards as unassailable he often 
turns round on and assails himself.” The storm did not 
break, much to Max Miiller’s surprise. Perhaps he had 
not discounted the extent to which times had changed; 
but he could not help writing me: ‘‘What will people 
say to Mr. Gladstone’s article? No doubt itis surrounded 
by a rhetorical haze, but translated into plain English, 
and he says neither more nor less than what I say.” A 
year or two later, after a visit to Hawarden, Max Miiller 
wrote me: ‘‘When I was staying with Mr. Gladstone, he 
showed me a large collection of prayer-books, all more 
or less modifications of the Church of England Prayer- 
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book. I told him of one used in Mr. John Hunter’s 
congregation, and promised to get it for him if I could. 
Do you think you could get it for me, with the collection 
of hymns too?”? When the volumes were sent, he wrote: 
“T am not a Gladstonian, but he is a very extraordinary 
man. If only he would give up politics and keep to 
classics.” 

Many famous names figured in our conversations from 
time to time, and naturally Max Mtiller had much of 
interest to tell of celebrities he had known. He was 
still but a young man, struggling to make good his posi- 
tion as an authority on the religions of the East, when he 
was greatly flattered by receiving a letter from Macaulay 
asking him to call, as he wished to consult him about 
some new regulations he was preparing for the Indian 
Civil Service examinations. Max Miiller told me, in 
a merry manner, how carefully he prepared himself 
for this momentous interview, which, at that stage of 
his career, might mean so much for him. He looked up 
and thought over every subject which could possibly 
form the topics of Macaulay’s questions, and duly pre- 
sented himself at the time appointed. Macaulay received 
him most graciously, and then entered upon a lengthy 
and detailed explanation of what he proposed, an ex- 
planation which occupied nearly an hour. At the end 
of his monologue, Macaulay bowed his visitor out, thank- 
ing him warmly for the valuable advice he had given 
without having allowed him to speak! How vividly 
this incident recalls Carlyle’s ‘‘Flow on, thou shining 
river!” 

Just at this time ‘‘A. K. H. B.,” the same upon whom 
Lowell has conferred undesirable immortality in his 
essay on Chaucer, was publishing his reminiscences, and, 
as Max Miiller had met that divine, I hazarded the 
opinion that we should have some of his conversations 
recorded in the new volume. But his experience with 
Macaulay had been repeated with ‘‘A. K. H. B.,” for all 
the time he was in his company he hardly had an oppor- 
tunity to say a word. ‘‘And that gives me grave 
doubts,’’ Max Miiller added, ‘‘as to the authenticity of 
the conversations recorded in the first volume.” 

Max Miiller met George Eliot at Oxford and several 
times in London, and he described her personal appear- 
ance as ‘‘hideous.’’ In general company she always 
seemed to be on the defensive, a state of mind arising, 
he thought, from her social position not being a very sure 
one. She did not open her heart to any one until she 
felt she could thoroughly trust them. He read few 
novels, he added, save those written by his friends, 
which were generally ample for his needs; but he had 
gone through most of George Eliot’s books, among which 
““The Mill on the Floss”? was his favorite. He thought 
she made a mistake in setting up as a philosopher, al- 
though in her way she was a philosopher in her earlier 
works. But, when she came to regard fiction as a 
medium for teaching philosophy, she spoilt both her 
philosophy and her fiction. George Henry Lewes he 
did not think worthy of George Eliot, much as he seemed 
devoted to her in public. That writer’s first edition of 
his ‘‘History of Philosophy”’ he characterized as ‘‘fright- 
ful”: the Life of Goethe was a fairly satisfactory book 
of its kind. 

Simultaneously, with one of his own appearances 
in Glasgow, Dr. J. H. Stirling was giving his Gifford 
lectures in Edinburgh, and, when I expressed my utter 
inability to understand those lectures, Max Miiller con- 
fessed he was in the same predicament. He had been 
amazed, he added, to see that Dr. Stirling had spoken 
of Kant as a ‘“‘fool.’”’” ‘‘We may say of Aristotle and 
Plato,” he remarked, ‘‘that we do not agree with them, 
but we hardly call them fools.”’ 
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When our conversation turned one day in the direction 
of the ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,” Max Miiller told me 
that all the early volumes were sold, a result which 
greatly exceeded his anticipations, and was largely 
owing, he felt, to the generous support giyen to the 
series by American scholars. He always regretted 
that he had never been able to visit the United States, 
for he was keenly alive to the fact that his own special 
subject had been greatly advanced by American scholar- 
ship. More than once he spoke to me in high praise 
of the American translation of Kaegi, Rig-Veda. 

An interesting example of how Max Miiller recruited 
all the help possible in spreading his views of mythology 
is furnished by the following extract from one of his 
letters — 

“You offered your help once or twice. Allow me 
therefore to suggest to you a task which would be very 
useful. We want to convince people of the extraordinary 
power which oral tradition can exercise even within 
thirty years. Now there was an excellent case in point. 
While I was at Glasgow, the London Times was full 
of letters from all sorts of people,—eye-witnesses and 
others who knew the eye-witnesses,—about the Scotch 
lassie at Lucknow who heard the Scotch pipers approach- 
ing. The correspondence was extremely interesting, 
whatever the upshot of it may be, whether there ever 
was such a lassie or not, whether there were bagpipes 
or not. You might write a most interesting article if 
you would thoroughly digest the correspondence, and 
then let people draw their own conclusions. Of course, 
as there is that beautiful poem, and as Scotland by this 
time is proud of Jessie, or whatever her name was, to 
doubt her historical reality partakes of the nature of 
sacrilege, and would help to show how unwilling people 
are everywhere to doubt what is so beautiful, ete. Mind, 
I am not at all certain whether the legend is true or not, 
but I think it would be a splendid subject to work up. 
I should do it myself if I had time, and I should be very 
glad if you would do it.”’ 

Although, as has been seen, Max Miiller was disap- 
pointed as to the storm he expected would arise over one 
lecture, the Gifford lectures as a whole were not allowed 
to pass into history without a protest. There were 
several debates in the Presbytery of the Established 
Church at Glasgow; and one ministerial member, who 
courted notoriety by posing as the champion of ortho- 
doxy, thought fit to indulge in freer language than even 
Max Miiller’s good nature could tolerate. He wrote me 
several times about the matter, hoping the Presbytery 
would not ‘‘burn”’ him, and remarking that they ‘‘did 
not know their friends.’”’ With regard to the personal 
attack on himself, he seemed at one time on the eve of 
commencing a civil action. ‘‘I shall wait,’’ he wrote me, 
“‘to see what the Presbytery will do. ‘ Surely it does not 
matter who calls you a thief. In a well-ordered society 
a man who utters an untruth must be punished for it, 
provided his accusation is injurious. I cannot complain 
about being called an infidel, for that is a relative ex- 
pression; but, as I am the very opposite of an atheist, 
I think I have a right to redress.’’ In the end no action 
was taken; and, when he came to look upon his work 
as Gifford lecturer, he could write: ‘‘I feel relieved, and 
yet I feel sorry that my work at Glasgow is over. Noth- 
ing could have exceeded the genuine kindness with which 
I was received by everybody whose kindness was worth 
having. As to my enemies, I only wish they had been of 
a better calibre both intellectually and morally. I like 
my enemies if there is fight in them, but the mere howl- 
ing of wolves gives me no pleasure.”’ 

My last recollection of Max Miiller may seem to strike 
a note of incongruity in the minds of those who only 
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associate his name with the study of the student and the 
class-room of the professor. In the afternoon he had 
given his final lecture in the Bute Hall of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The scene was a striking one. Fully a thou- 
sand persons were in the audience: ministers of all de- 
nominations, students, business men, ladies in goodly 
number, formed that attentive auditory. On either side 
of the reading-desk sat the principal and professors of 
the university,—a brave array of men whose names were 
synonyms for ripe scholarship and profound scientific 
knowledge. At that reading-desk in the centre stood 
Max Miiller, his handsome, eager face and snowy hair 
thrown into vivid relief by the lights which, on that 
sombre winter afternoon, were concentrated around his 
person. For more than an hour he held the absorbed 
attention of his hearers; and not a few, aware of the light 
in which he regarded those lectures which were there 
taking end, were deeply moved as they listened to the 
final message of that laborious and honored life. The 
same evening, just as I had finished writing my summary 
of that last lecture, Max Miiller himself was announced, 
and walked into my study. Was I free for the rest of the 
evening? Yes. ‘Then would I go with him to see Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West Show? Of course I went; and, as 
I sat by his sidé, in the rough wooden structure in which 
the show was held, and watched the keen enjoyment 
with which he followed the dramatic episodes of life in the 
Far West, I could not fail to be struck with the con- 
trast between that scene and the one I had witnessed 
only a few hours before. Yet it was a welcome proof 
that this great scholar, this honored associate of all the 
leading universities and learned societies of the world, 
was intensely human after all. That episode, indeed, 
furnished an explanation of the brilliant success of his 
life. His profound learning had never been allowed to 
atrophy his human emotions, and hence the unrivalled 
skill with which he made the problems of scholars under- 
standable and even fascinating to the least studious. 


Fireweed. 


A stretch of ragged, burnt-over woodland clearing 
turned into a purple blaze of glory: the ranks of summer 
bloom marching like an army with banners. Only a 
little while before, the fire-swept space had showed 
dark and unsightly, full of charred stumps and moss, 
all its beauty of strong, living green turned to desolation. 
Now over the flame’s blackened path surged the conquer- 
ing hosts of the fireweed. Flame and ruin and desola- 
tion were as if they had not been, and the summer grew 
more glorious for the wealth of royal bloom. A terrible 
and searching grief had yielded a sure and beautiful joy. 

‘‘Tribulation worketh patience,’ wrote the author of 
the Epistle to the Romans. A strong soul, faced by dis- 
aster, grief, death, sets itself first of all not to cry out. 
Holding steady against the shock, it sits alone in silence 
and takes counsel with itself, striving for nothing beyond 
its power. Being strong, it knows its own weakness. 
Here is no place for the sudden display of evanescent 
heroisms. Now is the moment for self-containmient. 
Down in the dark, below the desolation wrought by the 
flame of suffering, the roots of the bloom that shall be 
are striving for life. This the strong soul knows as its 
moment of growth; for only a strong soul retains through 
every stupefying trial, every overwhelming sorrow, its 
consciousness of the import and significance of the im- 
mediate. The lesson to be learned is inaction, repression, 
growth below ground. ‘‘Tribulation,”’ he said,—and 
he used the all-embracing word that leaves nothing un- 
expressed,—‘‘Tribulation worketh patience.” 
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Observation alone would have caused him to omit that; 
and, seeing how soon the blackened wastes of the high- 
hearted burst into bloom, he might have written, ‘‘Tribu- 
lation worketh experience.” But this was from the pen 
of one whose life had known that oft-unmarked pause for 
patience. He knew the processes of the dark and the 
silence, when the night closes in and the stars shine too 
near for lack of the shielding branches; he knew the 
workings of the day and the renewed stir and throb of 
living when the sun beats upon the unprotected ground; 
he knew of the dew of tears and of the healing breath of 
prayer; and, above all, he knew of the life below death 
of the push of the roots, nourished by sun and wind 
and dew and starshine, into the potency and promise of 
splendor. 

And now the strong soul, having adjusted itself in 
these hours of patience, may tse its slowly garnered 
power. Unconscious of acquisition, it has acquired; 
bent only on enduring, it has steadied itself to swift 
achievement; now is the crowning moment. It needs 
all its forces to meet the demand, endure the strain. 
All the flame-blackened wastes of suffering are to be 
clothed with green. To the eye of the world desolation 
must be hidden: herein is the heroism of experience 
wrought by patience, when, grown stronger through 
silence, the soul covers its scars with verdure and the 
world forgets. 

But verdure is not all. Consciously, every faculty in- 
tent, the strong soul has lived in the significance of the 
immediate: nothing has been lost in the confusion of ap- 
prehension or the daze of retrospect. ‘‘Where’er thou 
art, be all there,’ was written for us who must bring 
blossom out of blackness. And the apostle writes after 
experience, hope. Bloom follows hard upon the new 
green of experience—the bloom that is hope; for this 
transition from scar to beauty is but the evolution of 
hope. All the once desolate spaces are in a wonder 
and wealth of purple. Never could they flaunt the red 
of untried joy, the gold of gladness, or the brave blue 
of unassaulted courage. Purple is for that which is born 
of conquest over pain, and the fireweed, emblem of that 
hope which maketh not ashamed, must forever wear pur- 
ple. There are those who know whereof this is written: 
there are spaces in lives around us—nay, perhaps, in your 
life and mine—that gleam in a glory of color, but the 
purple is the purple of the fireweed.—Grace Duffield 
Goodwin, in the Congregationalist. 


Spiritual Life. 


To attain God the heart must be lowly.—Hindu. 
a 


He who ceases to kneel before the divine wisdom soon 
talks superciliously of the human, and ends with the wor- 
ship of his own.—F. D. Maurice. 


& 

This poor one thing I do,—instead of repining at its 
lowness or its hardness, I will make it glorious by my 
supreme loyalty to its demand.—W. C. Gannett. 

; & 

Humility is the true proof of Christian virtues: with- 

out it we retain all our faults, and they are only hidden by 


pride, which conceals them from others, and often from 
ourselves.—La Rochefoucauld. 


ad 


There is no need to wait for a time of leisure, in order 
that we may shut our door and be alone. The moment 
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in which we long for devotion may also be the moment it 
which we practise it. We have but to turn toward Goa 
within our hearts, in simple loving confidence.—Fénelon. 


J 


The thoughts and feelings that we shrink from uttering 
to man are already known to God. We long to utter 
them, we long for sympathy and help: we find it by look- 
ing above. And thus it is that all which is most sacred in 
regret or hope or moral purpose carries the thoughts up- 
ward, and that which separates us from man unites us 
to God.—Ephraim Peabody. 

Ped 


I call that mind free which masters the senses, which 
protects itself against animal appetites, which contemns 
pleasure and pain in comparison with its own energy, 
which penetrates beneath the body and recognizes its 
own reality and greatness, which passes life not in asking 
what it shall eat or drink, but in hungering, thirsting, and 
seeking after righteousness. 

ze 


The peace of religion is a conscious harmony with God 
and creation, an alliance of love with all beings, a sym- 
pathy with all that is pure and happy, a surrender of 
every separate will and interest, a participation of the 
spirit and life of the universe, an entire concord of pur- 
pose with its Infinite Original. This is peace and the 
true happiness of man.—Walliam E. Channing. 


Che Pulpit. 
Figs of Thistles. 


BY REV. GEORGE A, THAYER. 


Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles p—MAarr. vii. 16. 


What I propose to treat as an inference from the 
question of Jesus as to whether grapes will grow on 
thorns or figs on thistles is that nothing worth having 
in the world can be procured without a long state of 
preparation; and, given the prepared state of mind, a 
great many unexpected good things may be brought 
about. 

A fig is a fruit of an advanced condition of cultiva- 
tion. Presumptively there are wild figs which are very 
unpalatable: we know there are wild grapes which can 
be eaten with any satisfaction only by birds, and not 
all birds can extract any nutriment from them. 

But, submit the wild plant to a long process of culti- 
vation and selection, and excellent fruit may result, as 
I believe is illustrated in dealing with wild orange-trees. 
At last figs may be the progeny of thistles, and probably 
all grapes and peaches and apples came from some 
unpalatable wild stock. 

Darwin, whose book upon the origin of species, some 
sixty years ago, revolutionized all enlightened men’s 
thoughts about the ways of Nature in stocking our 
earth with plant and animal population, was at first 
subjected to much derision upon the part of petty critics 
who knew nothing of natural history, by his suggestion 
that certain strange animals—as, for instance, the giraffe 
—might have acquired their odd shapes by starting in 
the remote past with a form much like those of the av- 
erage other animal, but, under stress of necessity, slowly, 
through many thousands of years, stretching out the 
neck, elongating the legs, changing the structure of the 
jaws, and, in short, developing at last into a beast utterly 
unlike any of its primitive ancestors. Put in its naked 
form, that the giraffe became the phenomenally long- 
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necked beast which we know by slowly stretching his 
head after leaves just beyond his reach, and the statement 
becomes rather ludicrous. But that is not the proposi- 
tion. Rather it is that, given an immense period of time, 
such as there is reason to think has belonged to our earth, 
whose history covers many millions of years, and the 
struggle for life, which has from the first been going 
on bitterly between the myriads of living things which 
have tried to get a footing in the earth, would slowly 
change every plant or animal into some shape suited to 
its continuing to hold its own: the rest perish. To 
be weak, then, is fatal. If it did not find such a shape, 
it would die: that it exists is proof that it has fitted 
itself by some special development to fill a peculiar 
niche in the world. For often conditions arise in every 
land when only certain tough lives survive. The horse 
is swift of foot, or strong at a pull; the bird has wings; 
the fish can live in the sea, not because at the outset 
each has been created for just that element (the first- 
known animal of the horse genus was an insignificant 
creature no bigger than a fox), but because by infini- 
tesimally small alterations of habit and form, alterations 
forced upon it by climate or other outer force, the latest 
descendant of a plant or beast quite simple has become 
what we know,—horse, bird, fish, each in a multitude of 
breeds. 

When we apply this process of thought to mankind, 
we perceive that a person who does anything important 
and valuable does it not of himself, but by the aid of 
a long ancestry; and he also accomplishes it not by some 
morning awakening to the resolve, ‘‘Now I will achieve 
great things!’’ but by having for many years, when he 
was not considering this present moment and its emer- 
gency, builded up within his nature the powers which 
at sudden call would respond to his summons. 

This is obvious enough in certain mechanical train- 
ings. Few of us who have not been apprenticed to the 
carpenter’s art can wield a hammer or a saw with ac- 
curacy: most of us use the tool very clumsily. But 
we admire the deftness of an old hand at the bench. 
What he wants to do in accuracy and shapeliness he 
seems to produce with no special effort. 

This deftness, we understand, is the conclusion of 
ten thousand efforts, each latest attempt bringing a little 
greater sureness of eye and touch. His present skill 
is the result of preparation. 

But in matters of mind work, of action in society, 
there is a very common delusion that the fine and com- 
plicated result can be brought about by anybody who 
chooses to undertake it. Anybody of average sense, it is 
assumed, can write a sermon or an editorial, deliver an 
effective address, rule a nation or a city, make a good 
husband or wife, administer properly a fortune; any 
people can use republican government and make wise 
laws; anybody can control his temper or his appetites; 
anybody can determine whether or not he shall be a 
criminal or a blameless doer of all his social duties,— 
which is much as if one should say, ‘‘By going into the 
nearest bramble field I may pick figs and grapes!’’ 

All complex social life, all this conduct of our hap- 
piness and our intelligence which makes civilization, all 
noble character, is the tardy result of centuries of human 
thinking and self-governing, of putting this desire and 
that impulse under control of the will, of making the in- 
dividual wish secondary to the wish of the larger num- 
ber of people for thousands of years; and morality, 
right conduct, is not attainable by any of us by sudden 
resolution, but it comes from habit and ancestry. 

Ancestry has especially been dwelt upon in these 
later times, as when a witty physician said that to pro- 
duce a good child we ought to catch his grandparents. 
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This suggests the truth that things worth while in 
the spiritual domain are of long preparation, and those 
of us who find the world not wholly to our liking, who 
discover that bad men get the reins of power, and mobs 
bring liberty into disrepute, who lament that reason in 
religion makes such few converts, and the latest super- 
stition will draw more of a crowd than the noblest phi- 
losophy, must take to heart the truth that mankind, as 
we find them on the average, are not yet prepared for 
the best principles,—that we must abide our time in 
patience, and work for education, for preparation. 

See an illustration of this in our American nation. 
Ours is said to be a government ‘‘of the people, by the 
people.”” Lincoln gave us the epigram, possibly taking 
it from the Boston minister, Theodore Parker, who said 
it before Lincoln. ee 

But the beginnings of the experiment at govern- 
ment of universal suffrage were, in New England or 
elsewhere upon the Atlantic coast, where colonists from 
old England had formed communities of persons, sub- 
stantially of one stock. These colonists had been accus- 
tomed in their ancestral home, on the other side of the 
ocean, to have a part in village meetings, and church 
meetings especially, where there was discussion and 
rules for deciding propositions by the preference of the 
majority of parishioners. And this had been a long- 
standing habit of the English villagers, starting with 
the custom among the aristocracy alone, slowly ex- 
tending the privilege to all owners of estates, until the 
greater part of the men of intelligence in England were 
accustomed to think about their political rights and 
duties. 

Having this habit of thinking and action, they were ready 
to begin a government without a king when they were 
landed on the American coast. And the series of local con- 
gresses, or parliaments in New England, known familiarly 
as ‘“‘March Meetings,’’ were the forerunners of the larger 
system of government which was coming, in which the 
affairs of the town are debated in general assembly of 
all voters, appropriations made for schools, roadways, 
and the care of the poor, and officers chosen from the 
rank and file of townsmen to administer the decisions 
of the town meetings. There was the model for the 
government, first of the State and then of the republic, 
which was created on the Fourth of July, 1776. The 
federal republic was not actually created July 4, 1776. 
It was in germ for many hundreds of years; and, if there 
had been no men accustomed to act with sense and 
propriety upon a smaller scale in the conduct of a vil- 
lage welfare, there would not have been the courage or 
knowledge to set up a government—for practically the 
first time in history—in which family descent, or divine 
right, so-called, had no recognition, but where the head 
was selected because he seemed to be competent and 
trustworthy to lead. 

To-day there are many republican governments, sub- 
stantially, most of them inspired by our successful 


example; but one hundred and fifty years ago it would. 


have been hazardous for any but an English-speaking 
people to make the experiment, for no other people were 
accustomed to sober debate and deliberation in deciding 
who should rule them and under what sort of law. 

In South America the republics are largely in form, 
rather than in fact: there is little wise deliberation, 
many revolutions, brought about by violence. 

In Mexico there is an absolute monarchy, called a 
republic, in which the public have small part. 

In France the republic is slowly getting upon a firm 
footing, and each change of administration is viewed by 
lovers of liberty with some apprehension lest the monar- 
chical spirit may suddenly get the upper hand. The 
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explanation of these imperfect republics is that the 
masses of common people have no preparation in thought 
and practice for choosing rulers or laws. They are 
easily influenced by some dramatic quality of some 
claimant of power, and are in constant danger of hav- 
ing the present form of liberty overturned by some glit- 
tering promise of superior kind of authority. 

The chief safeguard of our country from revolutionary 
forms, which might bring back the old kings or worse, 
lies in the fact that in one hundred and thirty years our 
inhabitants have been gradually educated or prepared 
to think and act as free sovereigns. 
come to our shores a host of men from abroad, such as are 
now flocking to us, and we had no machinery for laying 
hold of them as fast as they landed, and schooling them, 
impressing upon them their duties as citizens, and es- 
pecially educating their children, no public schools, no 
benevolent protective associations, no churches to reach 
out a friendly hand to the new-comers, it might easily 
happen that we should cease to have a genuine republic; 
we should in the end, by the gradual letting down of our 
civic pride, have a despotism of strong, wilful men,— 
heads of corporations, as some among us fear; partisan 
bosses, as has often happened; demagogues and place- 
seekers, appealing to ignorance and passion, and work- 
ing a revolution like some of those in Central and South 
America. 

Liberty of a wise and rational sort, then, means a 
right start with men who know their rights, but know 
their duties, too, and then a constant care that each 
generation, each mass of immigrants, shall be trained 
in the habit of reflecting for what their candidates for 
office stand, what constitutes good and safe legislation. 
Neglect this process of education for a moment, allow 
the cities especially, which are apt to be the controlling 
forces of new movements of power,—because in the 
cities larger numbers of men are in contact with each 
other to be influenced for good or evil,—to become 
the prey of visionaries or schemers, and it might easily 
come about that genuine political freedom would cease 
among us: class freedom there might be, but not equal 
opportunity for poor and rich, especially no free career 
for talent and worth. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of good, free govern- 
ment, a truth which generally lies at the heart of only 
a small number of men and women; but the small 
number of enlightened leaders have always been the 
salvation of the host of the unthinking and careless. 

Closer to the heart of society than is the form of gov- 
ernment, can we have law-abiding, clean, orderly men 
and women among us if there be no high sentiment of 
morality pervading the community ? 

What makes or prevents crime? 

When do murders increase or diminish ? 

When is property safe or in constant peril? 

When the masses of dwellers together are controlled 
by certain rules of life and thought, which we call ‘‘mo- 
rality,’’ there is apt to be a limit to the outbreak of 
primitive passions, assassination is rare, thieves are few. 

Go to a newly settled community upon any frontier, 
where there is yet no public opinion, no body of senti- 
ment about rights and duties which makes itself felt, 
and the result is that violence and disorder are so wide- 
spread that gentle folk shrink from entering there, and 
only the most venturesome men of property make in- 
vestments there. Nobody of wealth, or with a respect- 
able family, would move to such a settlement, unless 
influenced by the consideration that in due time the 
outer world spirit of law and quiet would take control. 
But often it happens that for years some settlements 
are a terror to all refined persons, and the contributions 
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of character which they make to the rest of the world 
are of the type of outlaws. 

The habit of carrying and using deadly weapons is 
still a frontier temper of certain communities having a 
pretence to civilization; but the moral fruit of such 
places, as is well known, is of the most discreditable 
sort. Life is cheap, brutal manners, ruffianism, lack of 
interest in the refinements of life, in art, learning, music, 
—except of the trashiest sort,—mark these villages dis- 
tinctively, and spread over all the adjacent neighbor- 
hood. 

Much of our America is still practically half civilized 
in its codes of justice and order, and this is so because 
the dominant minds of such parts of our nation have 
been, and continue to be, coarse, vulgar, and material 
in all their aims and aspirations. It makes a vast differ- 
ence whether a town begins with enlightened and high- 
principled settlers, or with mere adventurers. Occa- 
sionally the ideals of the frontier pervade the more 
pretentious centres of population in our republic. Men 
and women whose standard of satisfaction is show, noise, 
sensual pleasure, swarm in upon a city and give it to 
the superficial observer the character of a collection of 
people who believe in nothing but their free passions, 
no matter who are the victims who swell their pleasure, 
who care for no civic or religious concern or institution, 
who apparently have no faith and no hope beyond to-day. 

If that class were to grow so as to set the example 
of what is to be sought as the chief end of man by the 
rising generation, if money and wantonness were shown 
to be the main ends of existence, then the end of liberty 
and justice and decency would be in sight. Happily, 
as yet, these are but a noisy few. American people, 
in the majority of cases, have some sober sense of a law 
higher than self-seeking, a law of reverence for justice, 
for humanity, for God. Most among us believe in a 
hereafter and a divine rule above the petty passions of 
the hour. These constitute the salt which keeps the 
foul portions of society from corrupting the entire mass. 

But, just as weak-willed persons growing in an at- 
mosphere of self-seeking are tolerably sure to become 
vulgar, so it happens with the classes, with which every 
great city abounds, of those; who live habitually among 
persons of criminal ideas that they become criminal. 
Far more than most of us think, men and women are the 
product of their every-day associations, and those who 
so far back as they can remember have been under the 
spell of the petty thieves, pickpockets, drunkards, and 
other lost souls which inhabit certain corners of the 
town, will, almost as surely as they attain to freedom 
of action, choose crime for their pursuit. The only 
mode of preventing their accession to the criminal ranks 
is to transplant them early. When an adult’s character 
is made by criminal associations, it is almost an impos- 
sible undertaking to restore him to lawful ways. He 
has learned to look upon his fellow-men of the thrifty 
type as legitimate enemies and objects of prey. 

The principal which now actuates criminal reform 
is to get hold of the first offender and hold him under 
wholesome vigilance, with good surroundings, until a 
new set of habits is formed, which often means his de- 
tention in a reformatory for years, until the new shaping 
forces of education have taken root. 

Better still is the method of the juvenile court sys- 
tem, which removes the little children immediately from 
weak or wicked parents, or else fortifies such fathers 
and mothers with wise, judicious counsellors, who see 
that they do their larger duty, not alone to the children, 
but to the State of which the children are incipient citi- 
zens and rulers. 

When we apply these ideas—that to make the good 
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things of the world takes long preparation, and the bad 
things, also, are generally of long preparation—to the 
every-day affairs of the average world, to your and my 
successes and failures, we shall have what often seems 
many a mystery accounted for. 

A too frequent spectacle of late has appeared in the 
betrayal of great financial trusts by men who were sup- 
posed to be far above any inducement to depart from 
a severe business honor. 

It is easy and natural to apologize for many such 
cases by suggesting the irresistible power of sudden 
temptation, but in but few instances is this a proper 
explanation. The truth is that large numbers of re- 
spectable men and women are pliable to the current 
notions of honesty and dishonesty. They have never 
sought for reasons why rights exist, nor has anybody 
taught them, at least they have not listened to any teach- 
ing. If, as the saying is, ‘‘Everybody’’—by which is 
meant those for whose favorable opinion we care—‘‘winks 
at sharp dealings,’ and interprets the civil and the moral 
law liberally in the interest of self, these otherwise re- 
spectable persons presently fall into the current. All 
seems to go well until some sudden outbreak of popular 
conscience calls attention to the lawlessness of taking 
what is not the man’s own, but belongs to somebody 
else. We are having nowadays in different parts of 
the land this visible judgment day, which has sent some 
once-worthy gentlemen by a shock to a premature grave 
or to premature old age. That one breaks down in 
chagrin at exposure is a testimonial so far to his sensi- 
bility, but there ought to be sufficient principle and 
definite standard of conduct in any man who deliber- 
ately assumes an important fiscal trust to keep him up- 
right without any necessity of an explosion of popular 
indignation. 

That he is flexible, taking his morals from the street, 
is evidence that he never was genuinely upright of his 
own thought and decision. At Rome he does as the 
Romans. Much seeming integrity is of this type of 
imitation of the street: it will be clean, honest, merci- 
ful, as long as it is bolstered up by public opinion. To 
expect it to be absolutely trustworthy under special 
temptation, where the market and the street are not 
watching, or where they chance to be governed by loose 
ideals, is to look for figs on thistles. 

Men must be caught early and trained long in stand- 
ards of honor to deserve absolute confidence. An ill- 
trained, thoughtless person may pass through tempta- 
tion without a downfall; but, when the tumble comes, 
let us not wonder, as if the impossible had happened. 
The most of us, with training or without, will go through 
life without special sin if we have no temptation. But, 
when peculiar opportunity comes, sudden opportunity, 
then the moral quality is put to a test which it fre- 
quently fails to bear. 

Not to dwell upon these painful aspects of lack of 
preparation to face the responsibilities of life, on the 
other hand, it often occurs that men and women rise 
unexpectedly to some great call of duty, so that every- 
body marvels at the skill with which they meet the 
emergency. 

The Duke of Wellington has become a stock instance 
of unlocked resourcefulness in a trying military cam- 
paign in Spain, where he overcame instantly the finest- 
trained generals of Napoleon, in 1809. Even his coun- 
trymen had not supposed him a military genius. Well- 
ington used to say that he learned how to beat the French- 
men at Eton School; that is, certain elements of patience, 
hardihood, and persistence, ‘‘sticking to a determina- 
tion,”’ were acquired in his school days and never omitted 
from his subsequent ideals of manliness. They stood 
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him in good stead at Torres Vedras and Salamanca. 
We have known persons submitted to a great sorrow 
to continue serene and unshaken of faith and trust, 
going on in the routine ways, and, when we ask how 
it is done, the answer, if we could look into their minds’ 
furniture, would be, ‘‘This comes of long self-discipline 
in never expecting too much, in thinking that life is 
ruled by a wise Over-Law, and so feeling that what 
comes is never beyond the endurance of a soul which 
believes in the righteousness and justice at the head of 
affairs.” 

The test of all our moral pretensions, of all our alleged 
faith in God and heaven, is applied in crises. Any of 
us can profess to think this a good world and a good 
human nature when life runs without jar. But, when 
tragedy confronts us, to keep clear-headed and go straight 
on in the proper duties, not.letting up nor breaking 
down, is to prove that we have sat at the feet of great 
teachers and learned their lessons well. And this choos- 
ing of great teachers among books, and the right sort 
of friends, and in the habitual companionship of high 
thoughts of duty, God, and destiny, is one of the surest 
preparations for whatsoever may befall us. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Controversy. 


The apples in our orchard are a bower 

Of budding bright green leaf and pearly flower, 
No two alike of all the myriad blossom! 

Some faintly flushing as a maiden’s bosom, 
Some pursed in hardy pink, and some as pale 

As whitening stars above the twilit vale. 


If sometimes from His balcony on high 
The Lord of all the stars, with musing eye, 
Look down upon this orchard of our world, 
Methinks he marks a blossom dewy-pearled, 
Sprung from the branches of the self-same tree, 
Our varying faiths, and all the creeds there be! 
Indifferently radiant, chiefly dear, 
For that ripe harvest of the later year 
Which promises a winter wealth of mead 
To fill the goblet up and brim the bowl,— 
His wine of generous thought and ample deed 
Sprung from the blossom of a perfect soul. 
—Mary Robinson. 


Democracy. 


What we say about government, and to a certain ex- 
tent what most of us think about government, is affected 
a good deal by a mere accident in the use of words. This 
accident is a misfortune because certain superstitions 
spring from it which are not easily put out of the way. 

I heard Dr. Furness say once, I think in an ordination 
sermon, that he had never met with the person educated 
under feudal institutions who understood what Jesus 
Christ meant by the kingdom of God. Dr. Furness him- 
self knew, and he told the rest of us. Jesus Christ meant 
what we should call the Christian commonwealth. And, 
if you will give to the word ‘‘wealth’’ the widest possible 
meaning, so that it shall mean spiritual riches, and, if. 
you are not satisfied with a pile of Things, those words 
‘Christian commonwealth’ answer sufficiently well. 
But to five readers out of ten of the English language the 
word ‘‘kingdom”’ implies a visible king. To every per- 
son educated on the Continent of Europe the parallel 
words are equally confined in their meaning. What 
follows is what followed to the sons of Zebedee; for to 
them, if there is a king, there must be some one on his 
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right hand and on his left. And to the man who expects 
to sit on the right hand and on the left there must be fol- 
lowers,—liegemen. There must be companions, comites 
or counts. There must be the men who carry his armor, 
or the men who carry his train. 

Such people conceive of government as working neces- 
sarily from above below. Thus the king is the fountain 
of honor, or the king’s English is the standard of English. 
Courts administer justice in the name of the king. At 
bottom, although the scientific people do not confess it, 
there is the notion that somehow or other, if the king 
touched the patient, the erysipelas will stop,—the king’s 
evil will be gone. 

These superstitions are deeply ingrained. As I said 
in this column the other day, they invalidate fully half 
of the writing on politics in American journals because so 
large a proportion of the writers have been educated in 
English, French, or German schools. Indeed, there is 
something pathetic when you see a masterly mind first 
opening to comprehend what it did not understand be- 
fore, the true sense of what government is and what it is 
for. 

An interesting instance is in the beginning of Charles 
Dickens’s ‘‘Notes’’ on his American journey. Somebody 
took him to the Massachusetts State Hospital for the In- 
sane. When they told him that this institution was es- 
tablished and paid for with and by the people’s money for 
everybody in the State, Dickens was as much stupefied 
and amazed as if, on going to the polls on an election day, 
he had found the voters arranged to sing the choruses in 
Haydn’s ‘‘Creation.”’ That it was the business of what 
is called government to take better care of each brat born 
into the world than the Prince Regent could take of 
George III., to comprehend this required thought and time 
and study from Charles Dickens. In a certain external 
way he got it into his head at last, but it may be doubted 
whether he ever got rid of the superstition that govern- 
ment exists simply to govern. It is a little as the school- 
books of a hundred years ago spoke of a schoolmaster 
as a person with a rod or a ferule whose business it was 
to whip his pupils, and do not so much as suggest that his 
business was to educate each child who is brought to him 
perhaps to make the best of men from the untaught 
stripling who hardly knows how to speak to his teacher. 

Poor Dr. Paley incensed George III., so that Paley 
never became a bishop, by his parable in which he de- 
scribed a monarchy as a large flock of pigeons who took 
their directions from a lame pigeon with a broken wing 
who could not fly, and, indeed, could do nothing but give 
directions to others. Had Paley been able to conceive 
—as he was not—of a flock of pigeons, governed neither 
by the weakest nor the strongest of its number, but obey- 
ing alike the direction of April or of October as Nature 
required of the whole body, he would have understood, 
as he did not understand, what the word ‘‘democracy”’ is, 
what co-operation is, what the true Riches of the Com- 
monwealth are: he would have known what comes to a 
people who have no king but the God who is willing to 
speak personally to each of his children. Paley would 
have comprehended what the writers educated in feudal- 
ism cannot be made to comprehend,—he would know that 
government of the People does not necessarily imply a 
king, an emperor, a boss, or any commander-in-chief. 
So long as it is government of the People for the People, 
even the old name ‘‘government”’ may mislead. 

In more than half the definitions of democracy which 
I have looked at, democracy is described as a political 
order in which the People choose their sovereigns. In 
truth, the People do not choose their sovereigns in a 
democracy. The People remain sovereign and choose 
their magistrates or other officers. The People leave to 
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those most interested the choice and management of 
their concerns. In a democracy, for instance, if the boys 
in the fifth class of a grammar school of the sixteenth 
grade wish to form a baseball club, they meet together 
on the steps of the school-house and form it. They 
choose a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary and 
a treasurer, and an executive committee. They do not 
have to send to any Paris or Berlin or St. Petersburg for 
leave to hold their meeting. So the doctors meet and 
appoint their own committees, their own treasurer, their 
own executive, and make any investigation they choose 
about mosquitoes or yellow fever or quarantine. They 
ask nobody’s permission. They do it from native im- 
pulse, elemental force. Or, if seventeen people think 
they have found out that there are fourteen gods, if they 
wish to worship those fourteen gods on every fourth day, 
at midnight, or at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, they do 
not apply to Rome or Canterbury or Geneva for leave to 
do so. They do not meet in a catacomb. They do not 
meet in the rain at any crossroads. They hire a hall 
when they choose, and meet when they choose, and wor- 
ship as they choose. 

Or, to go into the details of individual life, in a democ- 
racy, if a young man in Seattle wants to study medicine 
in a marble palace just outside the Back Bay in Boston, 
he goes to the railroad train and ‘‘hires out’’ as a brake- 
man on a freight train. He arrives at last in Boston, and 
he goes to the palace and studies. Nobody knows he is 
there excepting the professor under whom he studies. 
When he has studied as long as he can, he goes away. 

But suppose this boy’s cousin in the Black Forest or in 
Weissnichtwo wants to study at Berlin or at Halle. Sup- 
pose he goes there on foot and arranges at a modest board- 
ing house for his bread and butter for the next fortnight. 
Before he has been there twenty-four hours a public officer 
will call upon him and ask who he is, and why he is there, 
and how long he is going to stay, and who will bear his 
expenses if he is sick. He will have to produce no end 
of papers, and probably will have to swear no end of oaths. 
And, if the next week there should be a students’ row, or 
anything else should displease what are called the au- 
thorities of the place, some officer will wait on him and 
tell him he must leave the city. One of these boys lives 
under a democracy, where people govern themselves, the 
other lives under some sort of feudal system where he takes 
his orders from somebody who takes his orders from 
somebody else who takes his from a string of somebodies of 
whom the top one has taken his from a sovereign who rules 
by ‘‘divine right.” 

A democracy is not simply a system where people 
choose some of their own officers. It is a system where 
people govern themselves. EDWARD FE. HALE. 


Prayer. 


Lord, send me this best gift of thine, the spirit of 
joy, the well in me/ Give me that habitual lightness of 
heart which men call superficial, but which thou callest 
the sound of many waters. I should not like to be de- 
pendent on the wells outside of me. They have often 
brought me moments of great ecstasy, but they have 
been followed by moments of great depression. The joy 
has vanished with the draught of water. I would not 
get my song from the ear, I would sing in my heart. I 
would not wait for the harvest, I would lead autumn to 
the gates of spring. I would not cry for a happy new 
year, I would come to the new year to make it happy. I 
would not seek to gather the world’s gold, I would bring 
my golden heart to gild the world. Grant me, O Lord, 
this divine joy'—Dr. George Matheson. 


$108 
Literature, 


THE CULTURE OF THE SOUL AMONG 
WESTERN Nations. By P. Ramanathan, 
Solicitor-General of Ceylon. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 262. $1.25 net. 
This attractively printed book contains 
the substance of certain lectures delivered in 
this country before various organizations by 
the author while the guest of our people 
during the last two years. Its seven chap- 
ters discuss such familiar subjects as ‘‘ Faith” 
(which is represented to be the same as Jove), 
“Scripture,” ‘‘Oral Interpretation,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Experience,” ‘‘The Prophets of Judea,” 
“The Psalmists,” ‘“‘The Doctrines of Jesus.” 
The thesis discussed and illustrated in all 
these chapters is this: the actual knowledge 
of God is to be attained by the development 
of love in the soul, and this can be done 
only by following a living teacher who him- 
self has reached perfect love. The diction 
of these chapters is uniformly excellent, and 
the spirit of the discussion of these high 
themes is broad and sympathetic. There 
are many helpful and suggestive sentences 
in these pages. The point of view is that 
of an Oriental mind, which has absorbed a 
good deal of Occidental culture without los- 
ing its native mysticism. Many texts of 
Scripture are quoted, but they are put to 
use to illustrate Hindu doctrines. The author 
seems incapable of finding anything else in 
Hebrew language. ‘The Christian faith, so 
far as it is true, seems to him only a reflec- 
tion of Hindu wisdom. Jesus himself was 
only another Yogi. All this is quite in- 
teresting as a psychological exhibition,—it 
is profitable to see ourselves as others see 
us,—but it is not so very instructive. In 
spite of the many good things in these pages, 
the defect of the volume is its attempt to 
Hinduize Christianity. "The common Ameri- 
can reader will lay it down with the feeling 
that he has not touched anything concrete or 
practical. Those who yearn for the mystical 
will find it satisfying. But it contains almost 
nothing that the average man can use as 
helpful in “the culture of the soul”; but this 
title, however inappropriate for the book, 
points the way to a vast theme and a su- 
preme necessity. 


THE SocraL MESSAGE OF THE Mop- 
ERN Puvpit. By Charles Reynolds Brown, 
D.D. New York: Scribner & Sons. $1.25. 
Dr. Brown, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Oakland, Cal., delivered 
the course of, Lyman Beecher lectures at 
Yale University for 1905-06. ‘These lectures, 
now put together in book form, embodied 
a brief study of the book of Exodus, dealing 
with the oppression of the Israelites, their 
search for a changed social environment, and 
their training in industrial freedom, and 
connected ancient Scripture to modern life 
in such a way as to apply to present social 
conditions the principles thus illustrated. 
Dr. Brown writes earnestly, and his words 
are worth serious attention by those who feel 
themselves called to become effective in- 
struments of the divine purpose in the shap- 
ing of society. The ideal end is a society 
of free men acting together in the spirit of 
intelligent good will. From all sides there 
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comes a call for the larger habit of mind that 
shall look steadily, not merely, on its own 
things, but also on the things of others. The 
labor question is stated as pre-eminently a 
spiritual question, in which the ethics are as 
important as the economics. The story of 
the Exodus is presented as the story of an 
ancient labor movement, in which the re- 
lation of God to the industrial, social, polit- 
ical, and religious well-being of a whole peo- 
ple is considered. The gaining of the land 
of promise to-day is something more than a 
question of securing certain material advan- 
tages: it concerns human values. Dr. Brown, 
speaking directly to young men who were 
studying for the ministry, fittingly closed 
the series with a talk on ‘‘The Best Lines of 
Approach.” With the abstract ideals of 
socialists he isin hearty sympathy: with the 
economic programme put forth as the best 
method of attaining those ideals he does not 
hold. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Frederick W. Kilbourne. 
Boston: The Poet-Lore Company.—In these 
days of reverence for Shakespeare, people 
have forgotten that things were otherwise 
in the eighteenth century, and that the pro- 
nounced change in public taste which fol- 
lowed the Elizabethan era brought strange 
transformations of the well-known plays. 
Shakespeare was supposed to be ignorant of 
“the rules of art’’?; and great account was 
made of his failure to observe not only the 
so-called unities, but even the demands for 
poetical justice at the end of the play, for 
the unassailable goodness of the hero and 
heroine, and for a strict line between tragedy 
and comedy. Tragic and comic scenes should 
not appear, said the grave critics, in the same 
play. They liked their tragedy tragic and their 
comedy comic, from beginning toend. More- 
over, eighteenth-century play-goers and dra- 
matists wanted, first and foremost, amorous 
intrigues in their plays, and a drama lacking 
these lacked the essential feature. Again 
tragedy belonged rightfully, according to 
current opinion, only to persons of high de- 
gree, comedy only to the lower orders. For 
all these and other reasons Shakespeare’s 
plays were ruthlessly altered and rewritten. 
“Lear” and “Romeo and Juliet” were given 
happy endings, Cressida was made virtuous, 
and Cordelia was given a lover in Edgar. 
Touchstone and Audrey were banished from 
“As You Like It,’’ while the melancholy 
Jaques was transformed into an eighteenth- 
century lover, leaving Oliver to punish him- 
self properly by self-destruction. The changes 
are often interesting, and furnish an admira- 
ble commentary on the dramatic and liter- 
ary taste of the period in which they were 
made, 


Rests BY THE River. By George 
Matheson. New York: A. C, Armstrong & 
Son. $1.25.—Dr. Matheson’s recent death 
attracts especial notice to this volume of 
devotional meditations. Among the relig- 
ious leaders of England he occupied an 
honorable place, and his writings have been a 
comfort and a strength to many. A regular 
contributor to the London Christian World, 
he spoke to a large congregation of men and 
women, who found in him a constant en- 
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couragement ftoflive in the spirit even amid 
the; distractions of busy lives. As a poetical 
expositor of Biblical themes he has been said 
to be unsurpassed. As a devotional writer 
he succeeded in putting on paper deep 
thoughts, drawn from his own courage in 
bearing his burden of blindness and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the burdens of others. 
The meditations of the new volume appeared 
originally in the pages of Saint Andrew, an 
organ of the Church of Scotland. ‘There are 
over a hundred of these short pieces, each 
divided into two parts, the first containing 
a thought and the second an invocation or 
prayer. The appeals are to various moods 
of mind: they are earnest, even impassioned. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF HEALTH. By 
Mary Foote Henderson. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.—Although physi- 
cal culture and the study of diet come in for 
a share of attention, the chapters of this 
book are mainly given over to a discussion 
of “our favorite poisons”? and the physical 
and moral effect of tobacco, alcohol, and other 
stimulants. The writer has no extreme 
theories to propose, and there is nothing in 
the book that may not be considered with 
advantage by one who does not reach her 
standards of health aristocracy; namely, 
the point where one takes positive pleasure 
in having a body. The book is a scrap- 
book of information, anecdote, advice, and 
appeal on these subjects relating to health. 
It contains nearly eight hundred pages, 
which might, perhaps, be more effective if 
arranged more compactly and directly with 
less repetition of previous statements. 


CapTaIN JacK Lorimer. By Winn 
Standish. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Readers of the Boston Sunday Herald 
have become familiar with the name of Jack 
Lorimer, whether or not they have ever read 
a word about his career as captain of a win- 
ning football team and the extraordinary 
tactics of the fellows against whom he was 
obliged to win out. The writer’s ideal in 
drawing this hero was a fellow ‘‘who’s 
patient and brave and cheerful, lives a clean 
life, and never misses a chance to help some 
one else; won’t lié or cheat; doesn’t whine 
when he gets beaten, but keeps right on 
doing his level best,—that’s Jack Lorimer!” 
The ideal is all right; but the writer’s desire 
to attract the average boy has led him to 
sacrifice atmosphere and tone. 


Buinp ALLEYS. By George Cary Eggle- 
ston. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—The author has suc- 
ceeded in making the course of his story a 
succession of blind alleys for those readers 
who speculate about the end from the be- 
ginning, although the meaning of the title 
is deeper than this implies. Two related 
love-stories bring out interesting characters; 
but the real heroine is a rich philanthropist, 
bent on spending the money her father gained 
by indirect methods, and playing the part 
of fairy godmother to those who needed the 
right kind of help. While the book makes no 
strong impression of reality,—perhaps be- 
cause such fairy godmothers are too uncom- 
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substantial plot, and the interest is not al- 
lowed to drop. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Saturday Times Review considers 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s failure to secure 
the Republican nomination for governor 
of New Hampshire not an unmixed evil. 
In fact, in the view of many thousands of 
novel readers the country over, it is a bless- 
ing; for Mr. Churchill will be spared a while 
longer, from the cares and trials of states- 
manship, to write novels. His latest book, 
Coniston, leads nearly all the librarians’ lists 
of books most in demand, and most of the 
publishers’ lists of best sellers. It is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


Harper & Brothers publish a collection of 
Swinburne’s Selected Lyrical Poems, which 
includes his first published volume, dedicated 
to Edward Burne-Jones, which established 
him in the early days as a poet of promise and 
significance. Here are the ‘‘Laus Veneris,” 
the “Hymn to Proserpine,” “The Triumph 
of Time,” ‘Rococo,’ and others with cer- 
tain unforgettable lines. To these are added 
later poems; for instance, the Cradle Songs. 
Swinburne’s lyrical power needs at this time 
no fresh analysis. It is easy to show what 
he has not accomplished. The oversweet- 
ness, the languid richness, even the modu- 
lated music of stanzas in which impressions 
serve for thought and emotion for meaning, 
have been criticised unsparingly. One may 
not be able to hold the poet in steady and 
even regard, as one holds certain poets of 
slighter endownments and narrower accom- 
plishment; but many of these poems offer 
an alluring accompaniment to moods of the 
backward look and a not unwelcome melan- 
choly. Good lyrics are not so numerous that 
one can afford to be ungrateful for certain 
poems by Swinburne, and the publishers are 
quite right in claiming that this collection 
is thoroughly representative of the poet. 


. (Price, $1.50.) 


The reception given to the story by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews, published in 
Scribner's Magazine under the title “The 
Perfect Tribute,”’ was so enthusiastic and the 
requests from all quarters were so urgent 
that the publishers have put it in book form, 
neatly bound and printed with the striking 
frontispiece which originally appeared with 
the story. It is a long time since a story has 
called forth so much comment. The author 
and the publishers received letters by almost 
every mail. One writer believes that the 
story will ‘““‘do more to bring together the 
broad minds and great souls of the country 
than all the laws that can be enacted.” An- 
other says, “It is touching, pathetic, and 
noble’; another, ‘“‘It’s beautiful, it’s clas- 
sic”; another, “I have recently spent a 
day at Gettysburg; and, asI read the lines on 
the bronze tablet, which Lincoln uttered there, 
I was more overcome by emotion for having 
read the story relating to that Dedication 
Day.” The reason for this wide-spread effect 
of the story is no doubt partly due to the tre- 
mendous hold which Lincoln has as a popu- 
lar hero, and partly due to the pathos of the 
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situation,—the wonderful tribute paid by the 
dying Confederate soldier to the eloquence 
and truth of Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 
The story is a bit of true patriotism told with 
emotional force,—original in conception and 
effective in its condensed narrative. When 
so many short stories are read to be forgotten 
within an hour, the instant favor achieved 
by this story is a proof that the audience is 
ready and waiting for the right thing when 
it is written. 


. The Magazines. 


The October Good Housekeeping contains 
the opening chapters of ‘‘Truthful Jane,” 
a serial story based on the servant problem, 
by Florence Morse Kingsley (author of The 
Resurrection of Miss Gynthia, The Singular 
Miss Smith). It is rich in live, practical 
articles, beautifully illustrated. A ‘‘Peter 
Pan Party,’’ by Mary Blackwell Sterling, is a 
practical application of the Peter Pan idea 
to entertainments of various kinds, with 
charming illustrations. “Engaged Girls” 
is the title of a symposium of counsel and 
discussion from a group of young matrons, 
illustrated from photographs in tint by F. 
Colburn Clarke. Booths for fairs, designed 
for Good Housekeeping readers by F’. Chouteau 
Brown, architect and designer of stage 
scenery, are attractively pictured in colors. 
The story of a remarkable achievement in 
musicis told by Mrs. Vance Cheney, a woman of 
extraordinary powers and personality. One 
of Lafcadio Hearn’s Oriental sketches, ‘‘The 
Tradition of the Tea Plant,’’ is illustrated 
in color by Genjiro Yeto. Other good things 
in the October number deserve especial men- 
tion. (15 cents a copy, $1 a year. The 
Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass., New York, Chicago.) 


The World To-day for October is notable 
for a large number of beautiful ilustrations 
and for variety of articles. Particularly 
timely are “The Anti-foreign Uprising in 
Mexico,’”’ by Edward M. Conley, who speaks 
with authority, and ‘“Trades-unions in 
Politics,” by Thomas Sewall Adams of the 
University of Wisconsin, who comments on 
the entrance of the American Federation of 
Labor into politics and its probable effect. 
“The Panama Canal as It Will Be’ is de- 
scribed by C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. ‘‘Fol- 
lowing the Hounds” is graphic description, 
by Mrs, Mary Aldis, of a fox hunt, with a dis- 
cussion of the respective merits of American 
and English hounds. Charles S. West tells 
of the army problems in the matter of secur- 
ing good cooks and farriers, and the solution 
in the establishment of the training-schools at 
Fort Riley, ‘‘The Fur Trader” is the subject 
of an interesting article by C. Arthur Will- 
iams, and Raymond L. Ditmars describes 
very clearly the varieties of poisonous snakes 
in the United States and the localities they 
frequent. ‘‘Transportation in Cuba” is 
pictured by Edgar W. Dennison, and ‘‘Fron- 
tiersman’s Day in Wyoming,” by Charles J. 
P. Lucas. Frederick W. Coburn writes with 
enthusiasm of the work of “Edmund C. 
Tarbell, Painter.”” ‘‘The Parnassus of the 
Ghetto” is a description by Mary Katherine 
Synon of the Melammedim schools of 
Chicago, and their influence on the Jews. In 
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the department, “The Making of To-mor- 
row,” are interesting accounts of the remark- 
able engineering work on ‘‘The Roosevelt 
Dam,” “A New Way of Utilizing Peat for 
Fuel,”’ ‘‘Compensation for Accidental In- 
juries to Workingmen,” and ‘The Revival 
of Irish Industries.” 
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FromJohn C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
The Double Search. Studies in Atonement and Prayer, 

By Rufus M. Jones. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Joseph Vance. By William De Morgan. §$x.so. 


By Frederick A. 
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Suggestions of an Individual Immortality based upon 
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on personal immortality which later years have pro- 
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NEW MODES OF THOUGHT. 


The New Materialism and the New Pantheism. Cloth, 

gilt top, $1.00 net (postage 7 cents). 

** Here we have presented, in the most concise and com- 
prehensive shape, what has not hitherto come into print: 
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Penalty. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


What, little Golden-hair! upon my knee 
Hast thou thus clambered and purloined a kiss? 
Must I from noonday’s transient slumber-bliss 

Be wakened by such artful villany? 

And now thou smilest, hinting I should be 
Joyed at thy stealing, and accept submiss 
This theft of riches from love’s fond abyss, 

I all-unconscious! Nay, a penalty! 

Meet justice as transgressor ever heard 
Do I impose on thee, thus flagrant caught. 

Lift up, red lips! receive this judgment-lore: 

Lo! for thy guilt I sound the ancient Word, 

“Jf from thy neighbor thou hast taken aught, 
Fourfold in similar thou shalt restore.” 


For the Christian Register. 


For the Flag. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


a 

Excitement prevailed in the youthful 
circles of Lennox Street, but among the 
elders a colder sentiment ruled. 

‘It makes nodings to you—nodings,” 
Mr. Rosenstein repeated a dozen times a 
day to the blue-eyed and all but weeping 
Rosel. ‘It is for the Americans; it makes 
nodings to you” 

“Ja, it is for the Americans,” snorted 
his wife. ‘Why shall our Rosel walk all 
that miles in the dust?” 

“Ay, it is for the Americans,” repeated 
old Israel Jacobs softly to his daughter-in- 
law, bending his keen eyes on his little 
grand-daughter Rachel’s eager face. 

“‘Altro,’ assented Gianlucca the elder, 
confirming the words with a gesture of his 
supple hands. ‘You hear? It is for the 
Americans, my son, as they say. When they 
of Naples make a feast, do we of Genoa go? 
And, when we of Genoa hold a festa, do 
they of Naples come? No, no. Every 
country has its feasts: this is for the Amer- 
ican.” 

“But I am American,” said Gianlucca, 
stoutly. 

His father laughed softly, but his eyes 
rested with pride on the dark, slender boy. 
Both the laugh and glance were echoed by 
Gianlucca’s still pretty mother and his 
grandfather, a white-haired veteran who 
had followed Garibaldi. 

“Wear him,” said Gianlucca, the elder. 
“He is American! Dost thou think truly, 
figlio mio,’’? he continued with sad scorn, 
“that the son of the poor organ-grinder— 
the ‘dago’—can be one with the rich Amer- 
icans, in their eyes?” 

“Sure, he’s ivery bit as good,” said Mrs. 
Fogherty, stoutly, who had come out, 
dish and dish-wiper, to join the council. 
“And isn’t he the bright boy at his studies, 
my Dinnis says.” 

“T tell you, all that makes nodings— 
nodings,”? reiterated Mr Rosenstein, im- 
patiently. 

The Armenian woman from the back 
tenement alone was silent. She could un- 
derstand, but not speak, the language yet. 
In her eyes there was still the look of cen- 
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turies of hunted terror, as she drew her 
little daughter closer. 

In the dusk Gianlucca crept again into 
the organ-grinder’s arms. 

“But, if they should choose me,” he mur- 
mured, “father mine? It is who studies 
best and who behaves best, and I am very 
quick at the lessons. Also I am good—so 
good.” 

“Yes, it is he who studies best,” replied 
his father, dryly. “And who makes the 
mark, the American teacher, is it not? 
And the employer’s son and daughter in 
the school—he who gives the gr-reat monu- 
ment? And thou thinkest she will mark 
thee higher than they ?” 

“War-rold is very good,” said Gianlucca; 
“but he is not so quick as I. And Martha— 
she is not so near so quick as Rachel.” 

“Basta!’”’ exclaimed Gianlucca, the elder, 
sternly, ‘‘thou art a little fool. As in Italy, 
so elsewhere. It is the son of the rich man 
who will carry the Flag, and it is the rich 
man’s daughter who will unveil the monu- 
mento. Dost thou imagine the rich Arer- 
ican’s son will walk behind the organ- 
grinder’s?”’ He set Gianlucca down and 
walked moodily away. : 

Gianlucea remained sorrowfully think- 
ing. It was true that Harold’s father had 
given the monument which was to be dedi- 
cated; and Harold’s father was the em- 
ployer of most of the other boys’ and girls’ 
fathers and mothers, whom the big manu- 
factory, like some mighty magnet, drew 
from so many scattered lands to this little 
town. Harold, therefore, was no doubt a 
personage,—a fact which Gianlucca and 
the rest were perhaps culpably forgetful 
of at recesses and playing football on the 
Common. When one came to think of it, 
it was remarkable that Harold was _ per- 
mitted to attend the same public school 
as the others, though it was whispered that 
even the President’s children did this. 
Harold and Martha were nice children, 
also; but in the republic of youth they 
wore no shining ascendency. Neverthe- 
less, thought Gianlucca, with a patient 
sigh, no doubt his father was right. Har- 
old’s father would expect him to carry the 
Flag at the head of the procession; and 
Martha, who was not half so pretty nor so 
quick as either Rachel or Rosel, would be 
chosen to unveil the monument. Gianlucca 
admired Harold, not only for the whole- 
ness of his garments,—Gianlucca himself 
never had anything unpatched,—but also 
for something bright and frank in the as- 
pect of his blue eyes, fair skin, and thick 
crop of Saxon curls. But he did not admire 
him half so much as Harold admired Dennis 
Fogherty—for superior football muscle. 
Moreover, Harold was behind Gianlucca 
right along in arithmetic, Gianlucca ad- 
mitted to himself, however, that this was a 
very different affair from being behind in 
the procession. 

The elders, grown up in countries where 
class distinctions were fixed, understood 
all these things and accepted them. 

“There goes the little master’ or “the 
master’s son,” they said, as Harold went 
swinging along in his sailor suit. But the 
irreverent younger generation saluted him 
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cheerfully: “Hi, Harold” or ‘’Ello, Har- 
r-rold ” and he shouted back as cheerfully, 
“Hello, Dennis,’ “Hi, Johnluker,’’ as the 
case might be. Still, when it came to pro- 
cessions— 

This view of the case was by no means 
confined to what Mrs. Ten Eycke, calling 
upon Harold’s mother, described as ‘‘the 
foreign element.” 

“Then we really can’t have you for our 
picnic,” she was saying regretfully. “I am 
so sorry! We make it a point to go some- 
where every holiday—now that the foreign 
element is so prominent. The sentiment 
is quite destroyed.” 

“Harold and Martha would be broken- 
hearted if they could not march in the pro- 
cession,” answered Mrs. Wetherell, quietly. 
“And then this year there is the monu- 
ment.” 

“So very public-spirited of Mr Wether- 
ell,” murmured Mrs. Ten Eycke. “But I 
hate to have my children get heated, and 
then one never knows what they may catch. 
I suppose all the school-children and factory 
hands will be there ?” 

“We hope so.” ; 

“You are so beautifully democratic. 
But do you really think these purely Amer- 
ican festivals can have any significance for 
foreigners ?” 

In the next room the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, which had come to report to 
Mr. Wetherell, delicately intimated the same 
thing. 

“Your son, of course, will head the school 
procession with the Flag, and little Miss 
Martha will unveil the monument,” said 
the chairman, with a bow and smile, as he 
rose to go. 

Mr. Wetherell turned sharply about. 

“I have no such expectation. The award 
is to be made on the basis of scholarship 
and conduct purely.” ‘ 

“Oh, of course,’”’ said the chairman, has- 
tily, hiding a discreet smile. ‘I only meant 
—it will naturally fall to them. One ex- 
pects to see Young America in the lead.” 

Mr. Wetherell stood for a moment where 
the committee had left him, frowning, then 
took up his hat. On the way out he passed 
through the room where his son sat, bent 
above his books, in unwonted industry. He 
stopped and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Harold,” he said, ‘“‘aren’t you studying 
too hard these days? I hear the boys out 
playing ball on the Common.” 

“T know it, father,” replied Harold, with 
something like a groan, lifting a flushed 
face and inky fingers. ‘But, if I don’t 
study like mad, Gianlucca or Dennis will 
just walk all over me.” 

Mr. Wetherell hesitated. 

“Still—I wouldn’t overdo if I were you,” 
he said. 

He went from Harold straight to the head 
of Harold’s room, and talked to her some 
five minutes. ‘ 

“Now, is there the slightest chance of my 
son’s winning?” he wound up. 

The teacher—she was young and pretty— 
sat biting the end of her pencil thought- 
fully for a minute. Then she laughed. 

“Really, Mr. Wetherell—I don’t know 
what to say. You don’t want him to?” 
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“That’s why I made the contest one of 
scholarship. I thought it was safe enough.” 
He smiled grimly, and the teacher laughed 
outright. 

“Well—it would be—generally. Harold 
doesn’t overexert himself, but now he is 
putting out all his forces. It’s a matter of 
tace-pride you see: he feels it is his Flag. 
I really don’t see what you can do—unless 
you take him out of the contest.’ 

“That would be as bad as preferring him 
another way. At least, I suppose I needn’t 
worry about Martha?” he turned back to 
say. 

Miss Miller laughed again. 

“T shouldn’t like to assert it. She’s never 
been on her mettle before. After all,. why 
should you care if they win honestly ?” 

“Tt will never be believed. Besides the 
chances aren’t even. There’s that Italian 
boy Hal talks of. Doesn’t he sell papers 
after school?” 

“Gianlucca?—oh, he’s the brightest boy 
we have. Yes, I believe he does.” 

Mr. Wetherell walked thoughtfully home. 
Harold and Martha were both at the table, 
immersed in their books. Mr. Wetherell 
could not repress a smile as he surveyed 
them with a comic dismay. He sat down 
and opened his newspaper; but his glance 
strayed over the top continually, and finally 
he spoke. 

“Harold, I’m sure you’re studying too 
hard these days.’ 

His son looked up, open-mouthed. Again! 
Never in his life had he observed this excess 
of caution in his father before. 

“I told you, father,’’ he said, “if I don’t, 
I'll simply be nowhere.” 

“And Martha, too,” pursued their father, 
mildly. ‘I’m sure you are both overdoing.” 

“As for me, father,’’ Martha raised a 
bright, flushed face, ‘there isn’t but a speck 
of a chance anyhow. But I’m not going to 
sit down and let.a little Jew girl—or a Ger- 
man—walk over me.”’ 

“Nor I Gianlucca or Dennis Fogherty,”’ 
added Harold, catching fire from his sister’s 
flame. : 

“Gianlucca is selling papers,’ said Mr. 
Wetherell, “I just bought this of him. And 
I met Dennis carrying home clothes for the 
wash., I dare say Rachel is tending babies, 
and Rosel washing dishes. You see they 
are all taking healthful exercise in some 
form.” 

“Father,” said Harold, suddenly,—he 
had been watching his father with puzzled 
serutiny,—“‘shouldn’t you mind having a 
foreigner carry the Flag? It’s a lot more 
ours than theirs.” 

Mr. Wetherell interposed the paper a mo- 
ment between himself and his son’s open 
gaze, then he laid it down. 

“Of course it’s ours,’’ he said, “but it’s 
theirs too, Harold. And health is a pri- 
mary consideration.” 

Harold continued to gaze at his father: 
his masculine mind worked slowly. “I 
don’t see’—he began. But Martha threw 
down her books with a shout. 

“O Hal,” she cried, ‘what a stupid you 
are!” 

She looked at her father, beaming, and 
Harold looked at them both. The three 
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pairs of blue eyes so much alike came to- 
gether with a flash of intelligence. 

“JT say, Martha,” shouted Harold, in his 
turn flinging down his book, “‘let’s go and 
get some exercise.” 

A faint smile played about Mr. Wether- 
ell’s lips. 

“J would, children, if I were you,” he 


said. 
(To be continued.) 


For the Christian Register. 


A Queer Happening. 


BY HARRIET D, FENTON. 


When Teddy Smith was five years old, 
He got a fine new drum, 

The outside trimmed with red and gold 
And sticks that beat tum-tum, 

A navy blue, gilt-buttoned jacket, 

A soldier’s cornered hat to match it. 


Then proudly he marched up the street 
And beat in perfect time. 

He told his chum, with great conceit, 
“This dandy drum is mine.” ~ 

But, just as Tommy raised a cheer 

A drumstick hopped to Teddy’s ear 


When mother took him in her lap. 
She questioned at his tears 
“What is the matter, little chap? 
Where did it strike you, dear ?” 
Said Ted, through sobs he tried to muffle 
“My drumstick hit me on the ruffle.” 


The Beef-eaters. 


Henry VIII. of England had many ser- 
vants to wait upon him every day of his life 
at his high table in his great dining-hall. 
There were the cooks, who always dressed in 
white, and looked pompous if any one peered 
into the grated windows where they were 
kept busy from morning to night; the king’s 
tasters, who partook of all of the food ex- 
cept the meats, brought to the table, so that 
by no ill luck should the monarch be poisoned 
by intention or even by chance; and there 
were the polishers of the king’s pewter so 
highly prized at the time, for china dishes 
and platters were but just coming into use. 
They also rubbed the beautiful Venetian 
glass until it shone like a jewel, the admira- 
tion of even the king and the queen who 
received it as a wedding present. 

The large, burly men in the red-and-gold 
costumes, with long skirts like the once 
fashionable Russian blouse, and full, round 
caps like tall tam-’o-shanters, who attended 
the sideboard, where immense cuts of many 
different kinds of beef and game reposed 
on great pewter platters, were called Beef- 
eaters, and I think that was a good name for 
them; for, by all accounts, they were plump 
and well fed all the days of their service. 

It was the duty of these men to taste of 
the meats only which commonly were served 
from the famous sideboard of Henry VIII., 
and they stood near the meats during the 
serving of the various repasts. Anxious 
were they, however, at all times; for, if any- 
thing did not agree with the king, one or an- 
other of them was very likely to be beheaded 
or called to account. 

The remnants from these grand dinners 
were always given to the poor, who waited 
patiently at the palace gates in rags and 
tatters until the fat cook came with huge 
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plates of the fragments from the festive 
board. Quickly running back to their poor 
homes in the slums of London, they shared 
with their families the precious pieces which 
they ate with their fingers, for even the king 
had no knives or forks, as they had not been 
invented at that time. 

Of all of the famous king’s household I 
like best to think of the burly Beef-eaters, 
who each day took their lives in their hands 
as they anxiously stood near the table. 
Their descendants may be seen to this day, 
in the Tower of London, dressed in the 
costumes of these olden times——Anna J. 
Bullard, in the Sunday School Visitor. 


She could satisfy Them anyway. 


It was Arbor Day, and an entertainment 
in honor of it was being given in the little 
country school at Durham. When the pro- 
gramme was half over, the youthful faces of 


|the scholars shone with agreeable antici- 


pation; for the very next number was to be 
a vocal solo by Miss Willet, a spinster of the 
town, who on many previous occasions had 
delighted the school with her singing. 

There followed an impatient pause. 
Finally. the teacher made this announce- 
ment :— 

“J am very sorry to say, children, that 
Miss Willet has been taken with a rather 
sudden hoarseness and will be unable to sing. 
She is willing, however, to recite a poem 
instead, if you wish it. Do you?” 

Disappointment flew into each little one’s 
face at this change, and for a moment no 
one spoke. ‘hen several boyish heads in 
the rear of the room became grouped as if 
in earnest conversation. Suddenly they 
parted, and Johnnie Marvin, a freckled 
faced, deep-voiced scholar stood up. 

““Teacher,”’? he declaimed, “if Miss Willet 
don’t mind, we’d rather have her git up an’ 
try to sing;,an’, if her throat’s too sore t’ 
make a noise, she kin make her funny faces, 
anyway, while the pianer plays the tune!’’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Mother had been trying to teach little 
three-year-old Dorothy to spell her name, 
but with poor success. At last she said that 
no one would think her very smart if she 
couldn’t spell her own name. ‘‘Well,” 
exclaimed Dorothy, ‘‘why didn’t you just 
call me cat, and then it would be easy to 
spell. Big names make little girls tired.’’— 
Sacred Heart Review. 
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ating bath; makes every pore 
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Catechism. 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


In the last number of the Hibbert Journal 
Sir Oliver Lodge made a statement concern- 
ing the need of presenting the ‘“‘first prin- 
ciples of faith” in a form so catholic and in- 
clusive as to appeal to all thoughtful Chris- 
tians. After a few pages of explanation 
he proceeds as follows to explain his purpose 
and to furnish a specimen example of the 
teaching needed. He says:— 


With these preliminary remarks I shall 
attempt to indicate some of the heads of 
what, were I a teacher, I should endeavor 
to weld into the lessons in an unobtrusive 
and perhaps imperceptible fashion. I shall 
thereby be formulating a set of doctrines 
not very dissimilar, I suppose, from what 
might be drawn up by most trained teachers, 
irrespective of religious denomination, if 
they were asked to state something like the 
kind of view which they themselves take of 
the universe, and therefore naturally and 
even unconsciously impress upon their 
pupils. 

Each of the following heads could be ex- 
panded into a treatise, and for full expli- 
cation would demand considerable space; but 
in this Journal it is sufficient briefly to in- 
dicate the sort of thing intended, and for 
extreme brevity it may be permissible to 
throw it into the form of an imaginary cate- 
chism. It shall be a sort of scientific cate- 
chism, or, rather, one based on scientific 
knowledge, but leading up to a religious 
creed. 

Q. What are you? A. I am a being alive 
and conscious upon this earth, my ancestors 
having ascended by gradual processes from 
lower forms of animal life and with struggle 
and suffering become man. 

Q. What is the distinctive character of 
manhood? A. The distinctive character of 
man is that he has responsibility for his acts, 
having acquired the power of choosing be- 
tween good and evil, with freedom to obey 
one motive rather than another. 

Q. What is meant by good and evil? A. 
Good is that which promotes development 
and is in harmony with the will of God. It 
is akin to health and beauty and happiness. 
Evil is that which retards or frustrates 
development and injures some part of the 
universe. It is akin to disease and ugliness 
and misery. 

Q. What is the duty of man? A. To 
assist his fellows, to develop his own higher 
self, to strive toward good in every way 
open to his powers, and generally to seek to 
know the laws of nature and to obey the will 
of God, in whose service alone can be found 
that harmonious exercise of the faculties 
which is synonymous with perfect freedom. 

Q. How does man know good from evil? 
A. His own nature when uncorrupted is 
sufficiently in tune with the universe to 
enable him to be well aware in general of 
what is pleasing and displeasing to the 
guiding Spirit, of which he himself should be 
a real and effective portion. 

Q. What is sin? A. Sin is the deliberate 
and wilful act of a free agent who sees the 
better and chooses the worse, and thereby 
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acts injuriously to himself and others. The 
root sin is selfishness, whereby needless 
trouble and pain are inflicted on others: it 
is akin to moral suicide. 

Q. How comes it that evil exists? A. 
Acts and thoughts are evil when they are 
below the normal standard attained by hu- 
manity. The possibility of evil is the neces- 
sary consequence of a rise in the scale of 
moral existence, just as an organism whose 
normal temperature is far above ‘‘absolute 
zero” is necessarily liable to damaging and 
deadly cold. But cold is not in itself a 
positive or created thing. 

Q. Are there beings lower in the scale of 
existence than man? A. Yes, multitudes. 
In every part of the earth where life is possi- 
ble, there we find it developed. Life exists 
in every variety of animal, in earth and air 
and sea, and in every species of plant. 

Q. Are there any beings higher in the 
scale of existence than man? A. Man is 
the highest of the dwellers on the planet 
earth; but the earth is only one of many 
planets warmed by the sun, and the sun is 
only one of a myriad of similar suns, which 
are so far off that we barely see them, and 
group them indiscriminately as ‘‘stars.”’ 
We may be sure that in some of the in- 
numerable worlds circulating round those 
distant suns there must be beings far higher 
in the scale of existence than ourselves: 
indeed we have no knowledge which enables 
us to assert the absence of intelligence any- 
where. 

Q. What caused and what maintains exist- 
ence? A. Of our own knowledge we are 
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and maintenance, but we conceive that there 
must be some Intelligence supreme over the 
whole process of evolution, else things could 
not be as organized and as beautiful as they 
are. 

Q. How may we become informed concern- 
ing things too high for our own knowledge? 
A. We should strive to learn from the great 
teachers, the prophets and poets and saints 
of the human race, whose writings are opened 
up to us by education. Especially should 
we seek to learn how to iriterpret and under- 
stand that Bible which our nation holds in 
such high honor. 

Q. What then do you reverently believe 
can be deduced from a study of the records 
and traditions of the past in the light of the 
present? A.I believe in one Infinite and 
Eternal Being, a guiding and loving Father, 
in whom all things consist. I believe that 
the Divine Nature is specially revealed to 
man through Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
lived and taught and suffered in Palestine 
nineteen hundred years ago, and has since 
been worshipped by the Christian Church as 
the immortal Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

I believe that man is privileged to under- 
stand and assist the divine purpose on this 
earth, that prayer is a means of communion 
between man and God, and that the Holy 
Spirit is ever ready to help us along the way 
toward goodness and truth, so that by 
unselfish service we may gradually enter 
into the Life Eternal, the Communion of 
Saints, and the Peace of God. 

Q. What do you mean by the Life Eternal ? 
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A. I mean that, whereas our terrestrial ex- 
istence is temporary, our real existence con- 
tinues without ceasing, in either a higher 
or a lower form, according to our use of 
opportunities and means of grace, and that 
the fulness of Life ultimately attainable 
represents a state of perfection at present 
inconceivable by us. 

Q. What is the significance of ‘‘the Com- 
munion of Saints’? A. Higher and holier 
beings must possess, in fuller fruition, those 
privileges of communion which are already 
foreshadowed by our own faculties of lan- 
guage, of sympathy, and of mutual aid; 
and, just as we find that our power of friendly 
help is not altogether limited to our own 
order of being, so I conceive the existence 
of a mighty fellowship of love and service. 

Q. What do you understand by prayer? 
A. I understand that, when our spirits are 
attuned to the Spirit of Righteousness, our 
hopes and aspirations exert an influence far 
beyond their conscious range, and in a true 
sense bring us into communion with our 
heavenly Father. This power of filial peti- 
tion is called prayer, and we may strengthen 
our faith in its efficacy by pleading the 
merits of the Lord Jesus. 

Q. Rehearse the prayer taught us by 
Christ. A. Our Father, etc. 

Q. Explain the clauses of this prayer. 
A. We first attune our spirit to conscious- 
ness of the Divine Fatherhood, trying to 
realize his infinite holiness as well as his 
loving-kindness, desiring that everything 
alien to his will should cease. in our hearts 
and in the world, and longing for the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Heaven. ‘Then 
we ask for the supply of the ordinary needs 
of existence, and for the forgiveness of our 
sins and shortcomings just as we pardon those 
who have hurt us. We pray to be kept 
from evil influences, and to be protected 
when they attack us. Finally, we repose 
in the might, majesty, and dominion of the 
Eternal Goodness. 


Delight in Other’s Superiority. 


BY REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


In the Boston Sunday Herald, in addition 
to the racy editorials contributed by Mr. 
Tiffany, there appears each week a brief ser- 
mon, ‘The one printed below will interest 
many of our readers who honor the name of 
Judge Hoar and approve the sentiment he 
quoted. 


All who were happy enough to know 
personally the late Judge E. Rockwood Hoar 
of Concord, Mass., will agree that he was as 
racy a blend of sagacity, wit, and genuine 
home-brewed piety of heart as is often lighted 
on in this fallen world. 

Here was a man combining in one person- 
ality the contrasting but delightfully inter- 
mingling qualities of his own favorite apple, 
the New England Baldwin—to wit, a ruddy 
bloom of skin and inside plenty of sugar and 
spice, plenty of brisk acid, a sound core, just 
enough tang of tartness for contrast of flavor, 
along with a tonic spiritual fragrance as of 
seashore bayberry, always so reviving to 
inhale as one strolls along the coast. So 
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sound a judge of an apple as to model his 
own character after its qualities could hardly 
fail to be a sound judge on the bench, or an 
equally sound judge of a fit text for a sermon 
wherewith to stimulate the minds and hearts 
of his fellow-mortals. 

Some thirty years ago, in a speech at the 
annual Unitarian festival dinner in the old 
Boston Music Hall, the stalwart man held 
up for admiration a memorable saying which 
he prefaced with the remark: “It was as 
noble a sentiment as I remember to have read 
or heard, and I like it all the more that it 
was uttered by an old lady of my own native 
town. The sentiment ran, ‘My delight in 
the superiority of others I regard as my best 
gift from God.’”’ 

“Delight in the superiority of others, my 
best gift from God!” ‘he gracious lady was 
right. She had found the true secret of 
health, wealth, liberty, heirship, in the riches 
of the universe. Who of a group of fifty 
enjoying a resplendent sunset would, in such 
high hour of visible communion with the liv- 
ing God, dream of debasing his mind with a 
rancorous regret that he is not sole proprietor 
of all that unutterable glory of light and color! 
Does it not double, does it not quintuple his 
delight that he can read in the eyes of all 
that they are sharing one common rapture? 

Nay, were one, at that very hour, himself 
shut in by an inflammation of his eyes in a 
darkened room, still might he not be sympa- 
thetically happy in the superiority of vision 
enabling others to enjoy to the height a 
magnificent spectacle from which he himself 
was debarred? Must he spend the favored 
hour in envy and perhaps bitterness of feeling 
toward them for cheating him, as it were, 
out of his share of the celestial glory? In 
other words, is there no such thing as dis- 
interestedly rejoicing with those that do 
rejoice, even while having a tough time of it 
one’s self? The gracious lady thought there 
was. 

What is there in the wide circle of the world 
that should ever keep you or me from ex- 
periencing keen delight in the superiority of 
others? Gracious heavens! If there were 
no superiors to ourselves in a thousand things, 
—in health, beauty, taste, knowledge, 
goodness,—what a starveling world of in- 
validism, homeliness, ignorance, and selfish- 
ness should we have to dwell in! Under 
such barren conditions, if a trace of divine 
grace still lingered in our souls, would not 
each one want to commit suicide to get out 
of such an intolerable dead level of tedious 
monotony! 

Again, then, let it be asked, what is there 
in the wide circle of the world that should 
ever hold back any one of us from disinterest- 
edly rejoicing in and thanking God for every 
kind of superiority regardless of the question, 
who manifests it? Enough that it exists and 
is there to kindle delight and aspiration! Is 
it not for the benediction of all alike, like 
the golden sunshine ? 

Alas! As well out with the ugly fact at 
once: it is the spirit of selfish individualism, 
of greed of personal ownership, of envy with 
its accompanying heart-burning zest for 
detraction and malice prepense of ill will, 
that lies at the root of all this miserable coil. 


Say in our pride what we will, this poor world 
, , 
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of ours is worm-eaten through and through 
with envy. Envy is the fellest passion in the 
human heart to kill out generosity, to destroy 
cordial hospitality of appreciation of the rare 
gifts of others, to bestow what the Italians 
call the fatal dower of the ‘‘evil eye’? that 
blights and mildews all on which it falls. 
Read, for example, the tragic story of what 
are called the most ideal pursuits of man,— 
the story of the world’s musicians, poets, 
painters, architects, sculptors, prophets, and 
saints even. How rare a word of cordial 
appreciation, the one of the other! Even 
your sublime Michael Angelo flings the lethal 
shaft of the side slant of the evil eye on the 
sunny Raphael as he moves along the street 
in the centre of a group of loving pupils. 
Alas! not even Michel Angelo could soar 
the flight of the divine soul-hospitality of 
Uncle Toby when he took the fly out of the 
cream jug, carried it on his finger to the 
window, flung up the casement, and, launch- 
ing it on the air, cried, ‘“Ihe world is wide 
enough for you and me!’ 

Yes, once again and a thousand times more, 
the Concord old lady was right when she said, 
“My delight in the superiority of others I 
regard as my. best gift from God!” ‘‘Isn’t 
that fine?” cried Judge Hoar, his face shining 
like Moses’ when he came down from the 
divine communion face to face with God on 
Sinai. The effect on the auditory was elec- 
tric, and a thousand voices testified by their 
applause their adherence to the new faith, 
“Why! it was that blessed old lady, and not 
the Concord farmers, who fired the shot heard 
round the world.’” 


A Fresh-air Gospel. 


Dr. C. F. Aked of Liverpool, England, is 
strenuously preaching the gospel of fresh 
air. 

“T have,” he says, writing in Plain Talk, 
“a tender feeling for men and women who 
dread this gospel, and who are afraid of a 
‘draught.’ I have been where they are, and 
that is why I can be so patient with them 
when they annoy me with their stuffy houses 
and bad habits. There has never been a 
greater sinner on this earth in this matter 
than I was. I hated a ‘draught.’ I loathed 
the open window. I fiercely resented the 
conduct of one of my friends who had all 
his windows open, I considered that he had 
no right to invite me to his house and then 
blow me through the windows. I hated to 
see a window open in chapel. The unfortu- 
nate position of ‘Pembroke’ Chapel encour- 
aged my wickedness, for open windows let 
in the noise of the traffic outside. I have 
helped to train a congregation to like foul 
air. Now I am suffering for my past stu- 
pidity. And I have to speak very gently 
and with great forbearance to men who are 
as stupid as I was in other days.” 

Dr. Aked plainly announces that at Pem- 
broke Chapel the windows and. ventilators 
are to be in charge of the seat stewards, 
who will see that fresh air is admitted to the 
building. ‘“‘It must be understood,” he 
adds, ‘‘that we regard it as an impertinence 
for any unauthorized person to interfere 
with the ventilating arrangements. The 
health of a thousand must not be jeopardized 
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for the sake of the prejudices of half a dozen. 
If they cannot tolerate fresh air, they can 
give up their sittings and go to some empty 
chapel which will welcome them.’’—The 
Christian W orld, 


Child Labor Reform. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, distinguished 
patriot chaplain of the United States 
Senate, America’s Grand Old Man, has be- 
come active in the warfare now being waged 
against the evils of child labor. In a ringing 
appeal to mothers of the country, published 
in the Anti-Child Slavery League’s official 
organ, the Woman’s Home Companion for 
October, he says :— 


Looking with a wide range over this dear 
America of ours, I think the best and the 
happiest life for any boy is the wide-range, 
open-air life of the country, where he and his 
father and his mother are all united in plan 
and in fact, in the daily life of home. 

In what I might almost call this natural 
system,—the system which the American 
people have worked out for themselves where- 
ever they were not closely cemented together, 
—four points of the first importance in edu- 
cation are insured. First of all, the boys and 
girls have the advantage of a great deal of 
life in the open air. ‘This is essential to all 
good education, 

Second. Boys and girls under this system 
have a great deal of intercourse with their 
fathers and mothers. This is very desir- 
able in all education, and a failure here is a 
very serious failure. 

Third. The children of the neighborhood 
are brought together in their schools and, in- 
deed, in all their active life. This is essential 
also, for “‘together”’ is one of the central words 
of real life. Many a fine man or woman 
is lost to the world because of shyness and 
other forms of, inability which were really 
cultivated in youth. On the other hand, 
joy in society is natural to the human race, 
which for the purposes of such society has 
tongue and lips and ears. And, to add one 
more necessity in education, this system 
gives the great chance for health. Not to 
go farther, where we have so little space, a 
large life, a life constantly enlarging, a social 
life, and a strong and happy life are well- 
nigh insured in such a system. 

Let us compare this with what is now al- 
most a system, which takes possession of 
that sixth part of the children which have 
been alluded to. Suppose a little girl eight 
years old is taken into a shirt factory, where 
she is to spend ten hours a day, or perhaps 
eleven or twelve. Sunday is the only day 
you might say when she can look up at the 
sky or look round on God’s world. It is 
the only day in which for any purpose worth 
considering she can run and play and ex- 
ercise the hands and feet and arms and legs 
with which she was born. The chances are 
against her in the matter of using her 
tongue or herears. The rule of the workshop 
probably forbids her talking or listening 
except to the instructions for the daily 
work, 

And it is hardly an even chance whether 
she knows her father and mother and her 
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big brothers and sisters by sight. Anything 
which you and I would call home is gone. 

Or take the boy of eight or ten or twelve 
years, who is set to work in the factory. 
There are a great many days in the year 
when he must be up and report at the mill 
before daylight. Suppose no law forbids 
child labor: that mill may run twelve or 
more hours out of the twenty-four. Now 
look in your almanac and see how many days 
there are when there are not ten hours be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. All those days 
the little fellow must go in the dark and come 
back in the dark to the mill. He must be in 
the mill as soon as the power is turned on. 
If he is not there, he loses the day’s work, 
and he loses the day’s wages, very likely. I 
cannot say precisely what he will do in the 
mill, Perhaps his business is to ‘carry 
waste.” ‘That is, he has tosweep up the waste 
from the cotton which has refused to be spun, 
to fill great baskets on wheels with it, and 
wheel those baskets from room to room till he 
comes to the dumping-room. There he 
empties the basket, and then he goes back 
to the place he started from. He does this 
for ten hours of the day, or for eleven hours 
or for twelve hours, as may be directed by 
the laws of the State in which he lives. 

If you want to see how such mill children 
look when they are at their work, or after 
it, find the. Woman’s Home Companion and 
examine the pictures which we have printed 
for you there. 

Now, compare this girl in the shirt-room 
or the boy and girl in the factory, with 
your own boy and girl of any age between 
seven and fifteen. In the first place, neither 
in the shirt-room nor in the factory has boy or 
girl any chance for life in the open air. If 
their fathers or mothers mean to have them 
work in the mill or in the shop, they live as 
near to the mill or the shop as they can. 
True, the mill is not a prison, but for the 
work hours it is very nearly a prison. The 
children cannot talk to each other, they can- 
not look out of the windows, they cannot 
stop while the machinery is working. ‘This 
means that they have not the fun and joy 
which children ought to have in the beauti- 
ful world which the good God has made for 
them. 

Of this imprisonment you must let me 
speak very seriously, for it means some- 
thing which ought to come very close to the 
hearts of every father and mother who reads 
these lines. It is not true that Nahum is any 
nearer to God when he takes down the bars 
to let the cattle into the pasture, or when 
he puts them up again, or when he climbs a 
tree to see if the wild cherries are ripe, or 
when he throws a stone into the chestnut- 
tree to make the burrs fall. He is no nearer 
to God than Hosea is for ten hours of that 
same day wheeling cotton waste in the mill. 

No! But Nahum sees God a hundred 
times, and hears what he has to say a hun- 
dred times, while he drives the cows to past- 
ure and takes down the bars and climbs the 
cherry-tree or breaks open the chestnut burrs, 
for once when for poor Micah in the midst 
of the clatter and dust and smell of the factory 
sees him or hears him. 

What you and I can do about it is this :— 

We can recollect what we were when we 
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were eight and”nine and ten and eleven and 
twelve years old. 

We can ask ourselves whether it would 
have been a good thing for us to be shut up in 
the factory or a sewing-room three hundred 
and six days every year at that time of life. 

Every one of us know that it would have 
been a bad thing. 

First. Those are the growing years of life. 
You and I, well, perhaps we were four inches 
taller every year than we were the year before. 
We did not earn any wages—no. But we 
were growing up strong and well because we 
could try ourselves in all sorts of life. We 
had good exercise. We had as much to eat 
of what was good for us to eat, and we were 
happy. 

Second. We recollect again that we were 
a great deal with our fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters. We knew what the 
word ‘home’ was, and that home is the 
dearest place in this world. 

Third. We do not talk about it a great 
deal, for it is too sacred a thing to be lightly 
talked about; but some of us, perhaps all 
of us, found out that God is our loving Father, 
that he is very near to us and we are very 
near to him. We would not lose the mem- 
ories and the help of what he has told us and 
we have told him for anything which you 
can offer us. 

Fourth. Most of us came out, when we 
were sixteen years old, strong and well, ready 
to take part with the best men and women 
in the world, in the very best work of the 
world. 

I think myself that that would be a wise 
nation or a wise State which should make 
such laws that people shall not make money 
out of their children before they are sixteen 
years old. I think it would be a good thing 
to devote those sixteen years wholly to the 
education of the children, to making them 
better men and women. Let boy and girl 
help in the home. ‘The more work they do 
there the better. But let them be the com- 
panions of fathers and mothers as much 
as possible until they are sixteen. But here 
is one of the cases where I cannot have my 
own way. ‘The custom is so general which 
permits fathers and mothers to “hire out” 
their children, as the phrase is, that you and I 
cannot make a law that children shall not 
earn wages before they are sixteen. 

What can we do? We can say that they 
shall not be confined in factories or work- 
shops, excepting for very limited hours, before 
they are fourteen. We can say, until a boy 
or girl is sixteen they shall have the privilege 
of going to school at least half the year. In 
some cases we can say that one set of children 
at work shall work in the morning and an- 
other set shall take their places in the after- 
noon. ‘This is a practicable method of legis- 
lation which has not yet been applied. But, 
the sooner it is applied, the better. We can 
insist on a very careful and rigid inspection 
of factories and workshops by public officers 
who are in nowise pecuniarly interested in 
the establishments which they examine. 
Such examinations should be possible at any 
hour of any day, and the publicity given to 
the results should be such as should make 
it certain that factory or workshop visited 
shall be kept neat and sweet and clean,—a 
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fit place for the best prince or princess in 
the land to work in. 
I do not think that there is one woman out 


of a million womén who will read about the ~ 


progress of child labor reform in the Woman’s 
Home Companion who does not know how 
she can act, whether on some particular work- 
shop in the town in which she lives, or 
in giving information in some club or circle 
to which she belongs, or in circulating through 
the press such information as the Companion 
with every month will give her,—or by direct 
conversation or correspondence with some 
member of the legislature. 

This country is governed, and ought to be 
governed, by public opinion. And you and I, 
dear reader,-must do our share to keep the 
public opinion good and just. 


Suggestions of Science. 


It is the view of Zion’s Herald that per- 
haps the greatest value to modern times 
of the work of Luther Burbank, the origi- 
nator of new forms of plant life, lies not 
in its material and practical results, but 
in its relation to the great problems of 
biology, the origin, development, meaning, 
and use of life, and particularly in its re- 
lation to the supreme problem of the life 
of the human being, anthropology, the 
science of man considered in his whole nat- 
ure. We have been groping in the dark 
toward a solution of certain great biological 
problems, because we have lacked adequate 
knowledge and understanding of Nature’s 
laws and methods. Modern thought has 
for a long time balked at the theory of 
evolution, because the evidence for it has 
not seemed sufficient, and especially because 
it has not been wholly uncontradictory. 
We have had glimpses of great truths in 
science, and through science in philosophy; 
but we have not been able to convincingly 
verify them. We have lacked the proof 
that would come from adequate knowledge 
of Nature’s laws and methods,—or, to speak 
more correctly, as well as more reverently, 
of the laws and methods of Divine Providence, 
God working in and through Nature. 

Through the work of Luther Burbank, 
through his insight and genius, there has 
come to this groping world of modern thought 
a flood of new and helpful light. We have 
gained through him a new and most signifi- 
cant knowledge of God’s working in Nature, 
of the divine plan and the divine methods. 

This seems to us the real and crowning 


importance of Luther Burbank’s work—its . 


vitally helpful relations to the largest prob- 
lems of modern thought. Without primarily 
setting out to do so, this practical investi- 
gator has accomplished more along the line 
of study of DeVries (the discovery of the 
origin of species in nature, and determina- 
tion of the scientific laws of growth) than 
the great Dutch botanist himself, and this for 
the reason that he is gifted with a greater 
genius for devising and accomplishing plant 
combinations and for manipulating plants. 
‘The theorists have come to him from all over 
the world to get the ammunition of facts, 
without which their theories are mere scien- 
tific pyrotechnics. In his quiet, patient, 
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infinitely skilful, plant-loving way Luther 
Burbank has won from Nature some of her 
most precious secrets; and it is because of 
the discovery of these and their inestimable 
value to modern thought that we are chiefly 
interested in his life work. 


Letter from California. 


It is many weeks since my last letter from 
California was written, and much has passed 
in the mean time that would have interested 
the readers of the Register, had time and 
duties permitted the writing. It would have 
been, however, mostly a tale of steady work 
and substantial progress, unmarked by ex- 
citing events. Reports in the Eastern and 
European newspapers must have created the 
impression, as we infer from many letters of 
sympathy received, that earthquake shocks 
have continued all summer long and kept us 
in a constant state of apprehension. That is 
far from being the real case. 

It is true that scores of shocks have suc- 
ceeded the one of April 18, gradually dim- 
inishing in sharpness, and that for some three 
months there was an average of perhaps one 
shock a week that might be noticed under 
favorable conditions, while the seismo- 
graph doubtless recorded many more. But 
since April none of these has dislodged a 
single brick, nor given more than a momen- 
tary start to any but the most nervous. 
Since July even these slight shocks have 
ceased. We have been grateful for the con- 
tinuous expressions of sympathy at our 
frequent fremblors (the Spanish name has 
grown into favor, because it doesn’t sound so 
ominous), but really we haven’t deserved it. 

San Francisco is rebuilding, though in the 
face of extraordinary obstacles which were 
not foreseen at first; and many of the hopes 
freely expressed in April, that the opportunity 

_had providentially come for building a new 
city on an improved plan, and for correct- 
ing many serious mistakes, are likely to be 
disappointed. One or two streets may be 
widened or extended, and that is all we dare 
say now; but any appreciable movement 
toward the realization of the Burnham plans 
is met, so the people of San Francisco 
allow themselves to believe, by obstacles 

that under present conditions are entirely 
insurmountable. The best thing that has 
so far happened is that the retail liquor license 
has been raised from the ridiculous sum of 
$84 a year to $500, and that the grocery- 
saloon is abolished. This end has been 
achieved without effective opposition, as a 
result of the almost crimeless weeks of the 
prohibition régime immediately following 
the great disaster. Owing to public apathy 
an attempt to achieve this very moderate 

= through a general election less than a 
year ago met inglorious failure. 

The unselfish spirit so universal in the 
immediate face of calamity has largely given 
way to a greedy haste to get money as 
_Tapidly as possible. The few provision 

dealers who during the fire took advantage 
of public necessity by raising their prices 
were universally reprobated, and some had 
their goods confiscated. Of late, every second 

— has seemed to be doing practically the 

same thing. Owners of property have raised 
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their rents to incredible figures, building ma- 
terials have been advanced many per cent., 
and the prices of labor in the building trades 
are declared to be higher than before in re- 
corded history. The unions collectively 
agreed not to advance their scales, but in- 
dividual laborers have done so. The most 
unskilled hod-carrier claims $4 or $4.50 a 
day, and the stone mason $8.50; and many 
refuse to go to work except upon payment of 
a substantial bonus, and are ready to leave 
for another job on the slightest pretext. The 
man who would rebuild finds all with whom 
circumstances compel him to deal apparently 
determined to fleece him of his last cent. As 
if all this were not bad enough, there is the 
complication about insurance. This morn- 
ing’s paper published a list of forty-eight com- 
panies that have shown themselves unreliable 
in the settlement of their April losses, deter- 
mined to take advantage of the necessity 
of the insured by forcing settlement at the 
largest possible discount, even if they have 
not refused payment altogether. and of these 
dishonest companies not a few have ample 
resources; twenty more companies are in 
the doubtful list; while but forty-one have 
shown a disposition to deal honorably and 
pay dollar for dollar. cs 

In spite of all these apparently needless 
difficulties crowding upon the heels of the 
great disaster, it is an inspiring thing to 
go over to the city, as I lately did after an 
interval of twelve weeks, and see how much 
has already been accomplished. Van Ness 
Avenue, converted into a new shopping 
centre, was lined wth handsome shops (all 
of wood, to be sure, and only a story or two 
high), crowded with busy, well-dressed, and 
apparently prosperous people; and the un- 
burnt part of the city was a hive of industry, 
full of active and cheerful people, looking 
only toward the future. The work of 
clearing away the ruins and erecting stately 
blocks in place of them goes slowly, of 
course, for it is a Herculean task; but every 
week shows substantial progress. And, when 
normal conditions are once restored as to 
labor, materials, and insurance, the city 
will grow up again by leaps and bounds, and 
the present mushroom business district, 
which reminds one so forcibly of a pioneer 
town just come into being, will be replaced by 
a permanent and beautiful one. 

They say that two cities were destroyed 
in April, the old San Francisco and the old 
Oakland. Certainly Oakland is a very dif- 
ferent place now from what it was six months 
ago. Its crowded streets and street-cars 
suggest a perpetual circus-day; new build- 
ings are going up by the hundreds, and busi- 
ness is experiencing undreamed-of prosperity. 
Berkeley has much the same tale to tell, 
though with a difference: its academic 
shades will never again be quite so peaceful 
as of yore, and many who came across the 
Bay unwillingly have learned to stay from 
preference. 

The repairs to the church buildings in- 
jured by the earthquake have been practically 
completed. The Oakland church was done 
early in August at an approximate cost of 
$5,600. The original brick tower has been 
replaced by a replica in wood, less expensive 
and more stable, and the whole building put 
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in thorough repair. If Mr. Wendte were to 
cheer his many friends there by a visit to- 
morrow, he would scarcely be able to detect 
any evidence of what has taken place. The 
First Church in San Francisco worshipped in 
its fully restored building again at the middle 
of September. Investigation developed the 
fact that the church was very much worse in- 
jured than could at first be seen; and it will 
be fortunate if the expense of repairs does 
not exceed $15,000. The belfry has not been 
rebuilt, but the tower finished off by a low 
battlement. Repairs upon the Second 
Church are just beginning, but will require 
no long time. The delay is owing to the 
fact that for several months it seemed 
likely that the church would have to abandon 
its location, on account of a proposed widen- 
ing of Capp Street, which it was hoped might 
be converted into a boulevard forming a 
southern extension of Van Ness Avenue; 
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but that project has gone the way of many 
similar ones. Repairs upon the other 
churches affected were of a comparatively 
trifling character, and are, I believe, already 
completed, except at San José, where they 
are now in progress. We of the stricken 
churches shall for a long time to come feel 
like reiterating how grateful we feel to the 
president of the Association for his initia- 
tive so instantly taken for our relief, and to 
the people of our churches throughout the 
country for their prompt and generous re- 
sponse. It thus results that instead of our 
having our work seriously crippled for months 
or years to come, we are prepared to begin 
the work of the present season with perfect 
equipment. We cannot but contrast our 
fortunate situation in this respect with 
that of some of our sister denominations, 
reputed to be much more efficiently organ- 
ized than our loose confederation, who are 
only now, and after the wave of active sym- 
pathy for stricken San Francisco has almost 
wholly subsided, getting their machinery 
into motion for raising relief funds, and 
whose churches must wait months or years 
before they are equipped for SeanyARe on 
their work as before. 

The same clear insight at headquarters and 
generous response from our friends has en- 
abled our churches here to surpass all others 
in the work of relief,—a fact which has been 
abundantly recognized by officials of the 
Red Cross and the Associated Charities. 
I need not say that no sectarian preference 
has been shown: indeed, one great difficulty 
has been that of persuading many of our 
own people who clearly needed and deserved 
relief to receive anything. One of the re- 
habilitation committee in San Francisco 
told me that of many hundreds of cases that 
had passed through his hands only two had 
been those of Unitarians, and that their 
requests had been for ridiculously small 
sums. In this great work of relief, which 
is still continuing without cessation, the 
First Church has been so situated as to take 
the most active part. The relief fund dis- 
bursed there has, in fact, been the only place 
to which the Red Cross has been able to 
send many scores of deserving cases whose 
need was too urgent to wait upon the slower 
machinery of organized charity; and the 
Society for Christian Work, composed of the 
women of that church, has established its 
position more securely than ever as second 
only to the Associated Charities among all 
the relief agencies of San Francisco. Many 
thousands of garments have been distributed 
by the members, and employment furnished 
to scores of sewing-women. I have yet to 
learn, after no little inquiry, that any other 
Protestant church has carried on any sig- 
nificant general relief work or has been fur- 
nished with the funds for doing so by its 
denomination at large. 

Our other churches, too, have been work- 
ing, and are still working, in the same 
cause, as are all our ministers. ‘The 
Berkeley church has just undertaken to 
support a district nurse for the year to 
come among the refugee camps. Mr. 
Ruess, lately minister at Alameda, is doing 
his best to work himself to death in the 
service of the Associated Charities, as the 
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representative of our relief fund; and two 
others of our former ministers have been 
engaged in similar work. 

After the exciting events of the spring 
and early summer all our ministers were too 
near the verge of prostration not to need a 
vacation; but, by the help of other ministers, 
the Second Church and the Berkeley Church 
maintained services regularly throughout the 
summer, and all are open now again since 
the rst of August. The First Church will 
probably experience for the next three years 
greater financial hardships than previously 
in its whole history, and will need careful 
nursing for some time to come; and the same 
is true to a small degree of the Second Church. 
But the churches on the east side of the Bay 
have had their constituency notably increased 
at least for the time being. Berkeley is 
flourishing like a green bay-tree, and the 
congregation habitually overflows into the 
Sunday-school room. Its men’s club held 
its first ladies’ night last week, with an 
attendance of over one hundred, to hear 
discussed the theme of ‘“The New San Fran- 
cisco.”’ Oakland is pursuing the even tenor 
of its way, while Alameda has just called to 
its pulpit Rev. Clarence Reed, a young man 
of winning personality, who has held impor- 
tant pastorates in the Methodist Church. 

At San José, where Mr. Mills resigned at 
the beginning of June, Field Secretary Stone 
is supplying the pulpit for the present; and 
an opportunity in one of the most beautiful 
of cities awaits a man who has the patience 
and self-sacrifice necessary to restore har- 
mony and healthful activity after years of 
chaos and weakness. Santa Cruz has been so 
well pleased with its young minister, Mr. 
Anderson as to call him for another year; 
and at Palo Alto Mr. Sydney B. Snow, just 
from Harvard, awaits ordination a week 
hence, and has already begun active work in 
a field of peculiar attractiveness. The plans 
for the new church there were destroyed by 
the great fire, and the prevailing conditions 
have hampered the matter of building; but 
it is hoped that progress can soon be re- 
ported. With normal conditions, a hand- 
some new church would by now have been 
ready for occupancy. The church at Santa 
Rosa regrets that ill-health has brought on 
the resignation of its minister, Mr. Tryon, 
whose work for the past six months prom- 
ised so much for the future; but another 
man of promise is already under considera- 
tion, if a change must be made, Away 
up on the northern coast, near Cape Mendo- 
cino, our newest church at Eureka has lost 
its former minister, Mr. Baker, who has gone 
to work with Mr. Jones in Chicago; but the 
place has been supplied by Rev. William T. 
Hutchins, formerly of the Congregational 
fellowship at Los Angeles. Thus all our 
churches in California are in some manner 
provided for except that at Fresno, where 
great results await the labors of the man who 
has the qualities necessary to solve a some- 
what difficult problem. 

Not to be outdone by the brethren at ie 
East, Mr. Stone is persistent in his efforts to 
establish summer meetings in California, 
and Santa Cruz is by common consent the 
centre for such meetings of most of- the 
churches. This year’s meeting was held on 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886. 


The practical working committee of the Unitarian 


churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


August 12, and was the most successful of 
all the five that have been held. Nearly a 
thousand are said to have been in attendance. 
If determination to succeed be of any avail, 
we shall yet rival Star Island and Nantucket. 
Unitarian Headquarters is re-established 
temporarily at the First Church, and is 
busier than ever with works of humanity and 
mercy, in addition to those formerly done, 
while the Pacific Unitarian will close its 
fourteenth volume in another month, proud 
not to have missed a single number even in 
this fateful year. 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry has lately completed its removal from 
Oakland to Berkeley under the very eaves 
of the University of California, and to the 
comfortable neighborhood of three other 
schools of like sort to itself. The favorable 
results of this removal will be many, and they 
are already evident. 
Mrs. Francis Cutting, has added to her 


One of the founders, | 
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previous benefactions by purchasing the 
building adjoining the house already owned 
by the school, thus securing opportunity for 
future expansion. The school has on its 
roll now five candidates for graduation, 
while special students come from other 
schools or from outside enough to make the 
total enrolment above twenty. Our own 
students in turn go to the Congregational 
seminary for a part of their instruction. 
Two new instructors have been added to our 
teaching force, and more ambitious proj- 
ects for the future are under discussion than 


might be yet mentioned without causing 


our friends at the East to smile over Western 
optimism. A unique development of the 
co-operation between the four divinity 
schools here has taken the form of a co-opera- 
tive housekeeping arrangement between a 
professor at the Congregational seminary, 
the dean of the Disciples’ seminary, and the 
dean of our own school. The experiment 
is proving a very happy one for all concerned ; 
but whether these three brethren are dwelling 
together in unity, as the Psalmist says, or in 
Trinity is a question not yet determined 
by theology. E. M. W. 


BerkEtey, CAL. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The Children’s Mission is this week issuing 
its Fifty-seventh Annual Report, which 
should be read by every Unitarian, as it 
is an interesting account of one of our most 
efficient and far-reaching denominational 


- efforts in behalf of needy children. 


This report is of more than usual interest, 
as it appears at an epoch in the affairs of the 
Mission, Mr. William Crosby having, after 
nearly fifty years of service, relinquished 
the superintendence to Mr. Parker B. Field, 
whose first report now appears. 

The form of the report differs somewhat 
from those of the past, as, instead of giving 
a verbatim report of the anniversary meet- 
ing, the space is filled with a detailed account 
of the careful and thorough methods em- 


" ployed. 


Few persons, not directly engaged in such 
work, have any conception of the amount 
of searching study of the minute details of 
each case, or of broad consideration of the 
social aspects which must be given when 
dealing with these young lives, the destinies 
of which are often in the hands of the Mis- 
sion worker. 

Perusal of this report not only gives a clear 
understanding of the work, but it inspires one 
with the feeling that here, indeed, is a ser- 
vice to the children of which we Unitarians 
may well be proud, and to which we will be 
glad to annually subscribe, in order to cover 
the deficit which has come to the Mission each 
year, of late, as the quantity and scope of the 
work has enlarged. 

The report is most attractively illustrated. 
The cover bears an imprint of Abbot Thayer’s 
beautiful ‘‘Caritas,” and the pictures within 
tell well the story of the work. 

The reports are sent to all New England 
Unitarian Sunday-schools, and single copies 
will be mailed upon request to any person ad- 
dressing the office of the Mission at 277 
Tremont Street, Boston. 
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-Qnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Forward. 


That is the word we hear now in Sunday- 
School matters. It is a good word and fits 
the situation. I mean by this the progres- 
sive spirit which is everywhere apparent 
among educators. The Universalists of 
Massachusetts, in their annual convention 
recently held, founded a new organization 
under the name of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday-School Association. A 
constitution was adopted, as becomes every 
American enterprise, and officers were duly 
elected. We are told the meeting was en- 
thusiastic. From a daily newspaper I 
reprint the following account, which will be of 
interest to all Sunday-School workers :— 


Henry Turner Bailey of North Scituate 
began the day by an earnest address, in 
which he said :— 

‘‘No more important work than that of the 

Sunday School is possible for youth or 
maturity, For the very young the object 
should be to teach the Bible, not as religious 
instruction, but as a means of knowing the 
book itself, and in this teaching the stories 
should be told in the plainest and most vivid 
way. ; 
“All Sunday Schools should be classified, 
or graded, as in the public schools, with pre- 
pared courses of lessons, with opportunity 
for promotion by every pupil, and en- 
couragement for him to induce others to 
come, 

“The adult scholar should acquire the best 
knowledge possible of Christian history and 
of the heroes of the church without regard 
to the denomination to which they he- 
longed.”’ 

At the close of the address Guy Newhall 
of Lynn was called upon to read the draft 
of a constitution which had been prepared 
by a committee selected by the officers of the 
convention. It provided for the necessary 
machinery for management, that all the 
local Universalist Sunday Schools in the 
State should be members and entitled to 
send delegates; that there should be a bureau 
of information; that the time of the annual 
meeting should be in the same week and 
at the same place as that of the Univer- 
salist Convention; and that the details 
of business and policy should be left to 
the discretion of the board of directors, 
which consists of the officers and five direc- 
tors. 

This forward step taken by our friends, 
the Universalists, is not the first proof of 
their desire to be in the front ranks. I hope 
the time is near when they will be fully 
emancipated from the International Lessons, 
which are not qualified in the theology, 
pedagogy, or scholarship to be made general 
lessons in the Universalist churches. 

“Forward” is again the word when we 
think of the Boston Sunday-School Union 
which is now entering on its twenty-fourth 
year. The secretary’s announcement was 
given at length in the Register of last week, 
and I wish to follow it up by hearty com- 
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mendation. The history of this organiza- 
tion shows results every way creditable to the 
founders, and to those who have sustained 
the original ideas with vigor. It has often 
contradicted the prevalent misconception 
that there is no enthusiasm in the Unitarian 
character. It has brought forward, for 
familiar use, modern scholarship concerning 
the Bible. It has often cleared up the super- 
intendent’s mind with regard to organization 
and management. It has conveyed to the 
faltering strength and to the doubting 
faith, 

The application of all this is that the Sun- 
day Schools in a wide radius of Boston ought 
to be in the membership. The small sum 
of money required makes a splendid invest- 
ment with a large return of interest. ‘he 
meetings are a kind of clearing-house on 
Sunday-School matters. 

I have found in a newspaper which, under 
“Notes and, Queries,” gathers a wide range 
of suggestive matter, the following lines. It 
may be remembered there were some verses 
on the New Testament published here two 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The new and permanent address of Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte is corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Leam- 
ington Road, Brighton, Mass. Auburndale (Norumbega 
Park) electrics. Telephone: Brighton 535-4. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 28th ult., by Rev. George S. Shaw, Nathan 
a a Beciee and Miss Ethel M. Russell, both of Ashburn- 


Te Brookfield, 22d ult., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Joseph Victor Guerin and Leola Evelyn Boynton, both 
of Brookfield, Mass. 

In Belmont, in the Unitarian Church, 2d inst., by Rev. 
Hilary Bygrave, assisted by Rev. George H. Reed, Rabat 
Marcy, of Fitchburg, and Helen W. Ball, of Belmont. 


Deaths. 


HUTCHINS,.—At Bath, N.H., September 21, Mrs. 
Emily P. Hutchins. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 OF 73. 


eS a little girl born of educated parents to 
\O become a member of our family. Reply W., Chrzs- 
tian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—A young colored man of culture, a Uni- 
tarian, would like some kind of congenial employ- 


ment in Massachusetts town. He has no protection in the 
lawless Southern town which is now his home. Because 
of those dependent upon him he cannot leave his present 
home without the assurance of steady work. Has con- 
tributed articles and poems to the Register, the Spring- 
field Republican, the Transcript, and other papers. 
Reply W. J. J., care Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
ANTED.—In Boston, care of house, by two ladies, 
where most conscientious care will be considered 
an equivalent for the rent. Highest references given. 
G. F., care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
V HY SUFFER ina northern climate when om A 
change and be healthy and happy in “Old V: 
Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High. 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
this winter, Rent furnished cot- 
tage amid the long-leafed pines. 


(i! South Price $50 to $350 for use until 


Oct. 1, 1907. Larger cottages can be used for two 

or more families or for boarders. Take few boarders 
and pay expenses of a winter down South. Write J. G. 
PATRICK, Wadesboro, N.C, 
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weeks ago. This goes further and includes 
the whole Bible. 


Genesis first in order stands; 
Exodus gives the ten commands; 
Leviticus and Numbers, see 

That Deuteronomy next will be. 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth,—each dwells 
Before Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. 
Ezra and Nehemiah then 
To Esther point, the pious Queen. 
Job, Psalms, and Proverbs next appear 
With Ecclesiastes, while we hear 
The Song of Solomon declare 

What beauties in the Saviour are. 
Isaiah speaks in sweetest strain 

Of Christ, and tells us all his pain, 
While Jeremiah weeping bears 

His Lamentations to our ears; 
Ezekiel, Daniel, then will come; 
Hosea, Joel here find room, 

Amos and Obadiah, too; 

Jonah and Micah stand to view; 
Nahum and Habakkuk make way 

To Zephaniah and Haggai; 

Then Zechariah’s book is seen, 

And Malachi concludes the scene. 


This is the way the Gospels run: 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
Then comes the Acts inviting you 
The Apostolic Church to view. 

The Epistles next our notice claim, 
Which in succession thus we name; 
The Romans and Corinthians were 

To cities sent renowned afar; 
Galatians and Ephesians then 
Wrote by the same inspired pen. 
Philippians, Colossians, stand 

With Thessalonians near at hand; 
Timothy leads to Titus on, 

This brings us down to Philemon. 
The Hebrews soon we gladly find, 
And that of James comes close behind. 
To Peter now our thoughts we give, 
With loving John we wish to live; 
Then solemn Jude will pierce the soul 
And Revelation close the whole. 


This piece of work is old, and bears evi- 
dence of evangelical doctrines and labored 
rhymes in equal proportions. I offerit as a 
curiosity, saying ‘‘ Forward.”’ 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andr to 5. All reports on 
notices should be sent to her.] 


The Policy Committee of 1904-05 recom- 
mended the establishment of a life member- 
ship whose fee should be ten dollars. The 
delegates to the annual meeting in May, 
1905, adopted this recommendation; and 
later the working out of the problem was 
left to the board of directors. It seemed best 
to give to these life members no vote, as the 
Young People’s Religious Union is made up 
largely of young people whose ages are neces- 
sarily increasing as the years go by; hence 
these older friends might, because of the 
wisdom of their added years, come in time to 
wield the lion’s share both as regards counsel 
and voting privilege. We certainly need 
the words of helpful advice from our older 
brothers and sisters, but not to the extent 
of excluding any younger members, if we 
are to continue to be known as a young peo- 
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ple’s organization, and the desire seems to 
be to keep it as much so as possible. 

The Young People’s Religious Union is 
engaged in the work of organizing, holding, 
and strengthening the young people of our 
liberal faith into groups of earnest young 
men and women, for the purpose of awakening 
and keeping alive their interest in whatever 
pertains to the welfare of our church. That 
it is a valuable work tending to. enrich the 
lives of those enlisted in its ranks is very evi- 
dent; that it may become of more perma- 
nent and far-reaching value is hoped for by 
all its coworkers. 

For ten years’ past the aim has been to 
build up,—to maintain the old policies and 
strengthen the new. The next decade should 
see wider and broader methods of expansion 
put into action; for, although our forces may 
be scattered, we ought to wield an immense 
power for good in the denomination by the 
very virtue of our youth and the zeal and 
ardor that constantly renewed ranks should 
bring with every succeeding year. ‘The par- 
amount duty, then, is to enrich the life of the 
local unions by getting in new material, so 
we must primarily appeal to the younger 
members of our societies if we are to succeed. 
We must also appeal to many older friends 
and fellow-laborers, for the young feel they 
need the interest and support of those older, 
In order to make this possible, in some sub- 
stantial way, an associate life membership 
has been established to which any friend is 
eligible. If you feel interested in the work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
yet do not feel like becoming a member of 
any union, or if you have no union, why 
not help on the cause by becoming an asso- 
ciate life member? Such a member has 
no power to vote, but is not deterred from 
holding office either in the National Union or 
in any local union. 

A great many of our valuable workers are 
younger in spirit than their years give evi- 
dence; but we need their moral and financial 
help, even when they realize that they can 
no longer be enrolled as young or as mem- 
bers of a young people’s society. How 
better can they show their lasting apprecia- 
tion and friendly co-operation than by en- 
rolling themselves on our list of life members ? 
The fee of ten dollars will be a substantial 
proof of their abiding interest in us and our 
work. 

Appeals for associate life members were 
sent out last spring to every officer and every 
union, with the request that the matter be 
brought to the attention of all friends. 
Names came in slowly at first, and they still 
do. Many of our older friends may not have 
known of our previous appeals in this column 
and in Word and Work, as well as a special 
appeal in printed form by Mr. Wiers. We 
already have forty-nine names on our list, 
and only wish it could be increased to one 
hundred and forty-nine, or as many more 
as we can secure in a few weeks. Will not 
every union worker canvass its own local 
parish to see if there is not some one, or if 
there are not many, who can be induced to 
become affiliated permanently with our cause 
by becoming an associate life member? 

The question has been asked if any union | 


‘Rev. R. W. Boynton. 


tand others. 


can, by payment of ten dollars as its annual 
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dues, make one of its members, or any other 
friend, an associate life member? No: this 
is not possible. The sum paid for such a 
membership by any union must be ten dol- 
lars over and above the annual dues. Life 
membership dues goes into the Reserve Fund, 
while money for the annual dues goes di- 
rectly toward paying the general running 
expenses. The two are entirely separate. 
Applications for life membership may be 
madeto the National Headquarters, where the 
secretary will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions relative to the matter at any time. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian Women 
will hold its next session at West Upton, 
Wednesday, October 10. 


The Monday Club will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, October 8, at 11 a.m. 
There will be a symposium on the topic, ‘‘Im- 
pressions of the Ministers’ Institute.”” Revs, 
John Snyder, J. F. Malick, and H. G. Spauld- 
ing will open the discussion. W. W. Peck, 
Secretary. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference will be held 
with the Unity Church of St. Paul on Sun- 
day, Monday, and Tuesday, October 14-16. 


On Sunday morning a service of worship — 
with sermon on ‘‘The Essential Point of the — 


Unitarian Position” will be conducted by 
In the evening a 
stereopticon lecture on ‘“‘The Recent Growth 
of the Unitarian Church” will be given by 
Rev. C. E. St. John. Prof. Norman Wilde 
of the University of Minnesota will read 
an essay on “‘ The Religious Concept of God”’ 
at the Ministers’ Meeting on Monday morning. 
In the afternoon the discussion on “Some 
Defects of Liberal Protestantism” will be 
led by Rev. R. W. Boynton. The first sub- 


ject of the evening meeting will be “‘The Con- 


structive Purpose of the Unitarian Church,” 
and Mr. S. R. Child of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the conference, will preside. Ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. A. Irvine Innes 
of Aitkin, Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin of Min- 
neapolis, Rev. Wilson M. Backus of Chicago, 
and Rev. H. A. Sather of Minneapolis. A 
business session with reports will be held on 
Tuesday morning, and in the afternoon a 
missionary meeting under the auspices of 
the Women’s Alliance will be addressed by 
Mrs. Amandus Norman, Rev. W.M. Backus. 
A Sunday-school meeting will 
be held in the evening with a paper by Rey. 
C. F. Niles of Menomonie, and a discussion 
led by Rev. Emeline Harrington, St. Paul, 
and Mrs. G. H. Shellenberger, Minneapolis. 


Churches. 


’ Boston.—Barnard Memorial: Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: A beautiful memorial window 
in honor of the late Rev. Eber Rose Butler, 
that formerly adorned the Unitarian Church 
at Beachmont, has just been installed in the 
chapel of the Barnard Memorial. This win- 


—— 


dow, with its accompanying side pieces, is the - 
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The Glenwood Furnace 
is Just as Good for Heating 


NO:24 


CLENWOOD 


as the 


famous Glenwood 


range is for baking. The 


same skilled workmen make 
it in the same great foundry 


Examination will qutckly convince you that the Glenwood ls the 
most substantial and conveniently arranged furnace you ever saw. 


Write For Handsome Booklet Of The Glenwood Furnace To 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


TAUNTON MASS. 


gift of the Unitarian Society at Beachmont, 
in recognition of the fact that its late pastor, 
Mr. Butler, was for many years the superin- 
tendent and pastor of this chapel, where his 
boyhood and early manhood were also spent. 
The subject of the window is Millet’s ‘‘Sower,”’ 
and is a fine addition to the noteworthy series 
of such memorials placed in the chapel during 
the past three years. 


BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev Frederic C. Brown: The handsome new 
church edifice was ready for the opening 
service the 9th of September, and the occa- 
sion was marked by a crowded congregation. 
Taking the fitting text, ‘““A Cloud of Wit- 
nesses,’ Mr. Brown spoke inspiringly of the 
many memorials known to the people, demon- 
strating how one and all were testimonials 
of faith and witnesses of the spirit, and then 
in vigorous fashion the minister called upon 
his people to see to it that the new church 
performed its duty to the city. A formal 
service of dedication will be held later after 
the parish house is furnished and minor de- 
tails completed. 


Newsurcu, N.Y.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. H. Robinson: Mrs. Annie Delano 
Hitch has presented to the church a new 
memorial organ as a memorial to her 
parents, the late Warren Delano and Cather- 
ine R. Lyman, who were for nearly thirty 
years members of this church. At the dedi- 
cation, the seating capacity was taxed to its 
utmost. The dedicatory exercises included 
a responsive service of consecration. A brief 
discourse was delivered by the pastor on 
“The Memorial of Virtue.’ Mr. B. L. 
Whelpley, organist of the South Congrega- 
tional Church of Boston, presided at the 
organ, and the tenor solo from the ‘ Prodigal 
Son,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was sung by 


Mr. William J. Winch, formerly director of 
music at King’s Chapel, Boston. Anthems 
were sung by a choir of boys and girls of the 
Sunday-school under the direction of Miss 
Jennie M. Nolde, organist of the church. 
The dedication was followed by an evening 
organ recital, held in order that the general 
public might get some idea of the excellence 
and tone of the new organ. Mr. Whelpley 
and Mr. Winch took part in the recital, and 
the programme of selections was received 
with enthusiasm. 


Personal. 


Dr. George Boros, dean and theological 
professor of the Unitarian College at Kolozs- 
var, Hungary, writes that the Theological 
School of the college is overfull, and, in con- 
sequence, the consistory of the Hungarian 
Unitarian Church are sending over a second 
student to England this year. There is 
always a Hungarian student at Manchester 
College, Oxford; but this year there will be 
one also at the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College. Dr. Boros says that latterly they 
have received a good number of converts 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and that 
several new churches are being built. The 
ancient Hungarian Unitarian Church has a 
most interesting history, and at the head of 
it, as there has been for three hundred years, 
isa bishop. The present occupant of the see, 
Josef Ferencz, is greatly beloved by all who 
know him, and has received special decora- 
tions from the emperor-king. He has re- 


|cently been called upon to take his place in 


the House of Magnates. Dr. Boros was a 
student at Manchester New College, Lon- 
don (now Manchester College, Oxford), 
in 1877-79, and has taken a distinguished 
position in the religious world. He holds an 


j}may see the light when I am gone.” 


honorary degree of D.D., 
vard University. 


conferred by Har- 
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Bicycling is again popular in England. 
Last year more than half a million machines 
were sold at home and nearly fifty thousand 
exported. The manufacturers are expecting 
that their business will be much larger this 
year. One factory has increased its capacity 
fifty per cent. 


John Wesley was not without a touch of 
humor, as witness this from his Journal: 
‘Abundance of my letters and papers I com- 
mitted to the flame: perhaps some of the rest 
Also 
witness the vigor of this: ‘‘I met the society 
at seven, and told them in plain terms that 
they were the most ignorant, self-conceited, 
self-willed, fickle, untractable, disorderly, dis- 
jointed society that I knew in the three king- 
doms. And God applied it to their hearts, 
so that many were profited.” And those 
who get weary may well ponder this, written 
when he was eighty-three years of age: 
“These are my study hours, from five in the 
morning till eight at night. I cannot write 
longer in a day without hurting my eyes.” 
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Pleasantrics. 


Schoolmaster asking the meaning of 
‘the quick and the dead,” small urchin‘says, 
“‘Please, sir, the man as gets out of the way 
of the motor car is quick, and ’im as doesn’t 
is dead.””—Sporting Times. 


Sadie was eleven, and Alice was seven. At 
lunch Sadie said: “I wonder what part of an 
animal.a chop is. Isitaleg?” ‘Of course 
not,” replied Alice: ‘‘it’s the jawbone. 
Haven't you ever heard of animals licking 
their chops?”’ 


William M. Evarts, being at the top of 
Mount Washington, began a speech which 
the crowd of visitors had begged from him 
with this felicitous pun: “We are not 
strangers. We are friends and neighbors. 
We have all been born and brought up here!’ 


Two young women of a type which is by 
no means uncommon were gazing together 
upon the tranquil beauty of an English land- 
scape. “Oh, don’t you love nature?” 
asked one, turning with clasped hands to 
her friend. ‘‘Yes, indeed,’ was the re- 
sponse, in a tone of gratifying intensity. “It 
adds so much!”—Youth’s Companion. 


We learn from the Saturday Evening Post 
that Robert Herrick—the novelist of our 
own day and country, and not the poet of 
bygone years and England—is something 
of a humorist. As might be expected, he 
labors under considerable difficulty in being 
the bearer of so distinguished a name. It is 
said that upon one occasion he was convers- 
ing with a gushing Chicago girl. She was 
pretty and pink. ‘‘O Mr. Herrick,” she 
gurgled, ‘I so adore your poetry! Have you 
written any lately?” ‘Not very lately,” 
Mr. Herrick calmly responded; ‘“‘not—let me 
see—not for about two hundred and thirty 
years.”’ 


Owen Wister says good-naturedly of the 
New York Evening Post: “It’s partially 
tongue-tied, a sad victim of its own excesses. 
Habitual over-indulgence in blaming has 
given it a painful stutter when test 
praise. It’s the sprucely written sheet of 
the supercilious; it’s the after-dinner pill of 
the American who prefers Europe; it’s our 
republic’s common scold, the Xantippe of 
journalism, the paper without a country. 
A clever New Yorker said that, with the Sun 
making vice so attractive in the morning and 
the Post making virtue so odious in the even- 
ing, it was very hard for a man to be good in 
New York.” 


Some amusing blunders made in an essay 
competition on alcohol are credited to the 
young essayists in a souvenir which has 
been lately published. Here are a few: 
“Alcohol is a mocker: at last it biteth like a 
servant and stingeth like a hatter.” “To- 
day many people are in gaol for committing 
suicide while under the influence of drink.” 
“A teotaller is strong, and has a better chance 
to get on in life, whilst a drunkard is weak and 
fat, and stands at street corners all his life.” 
“Doctors say that fatal diseases are the 
worst.” ‘It causes liver complaint and con- 
sumption, and cities and nations are much 
more fatal. Shortened lives have been in- 
creased.”’ “It ruins many of their families 
and diseases on the stomach, liver, and con- 
sumption.” ‘Alcohol is a dreadful poison 
which is the root of evilness.’’—Christian 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, — 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by p 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational 


au of the la 
The Misses Allen well known educator, 


ALLE will reopen their Be: fav Girls, — 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Fox, 
_.__ GREENFIELD, MASS. , 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the “college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINCIPAL, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- — 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and’ 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, ‘details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDnaffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. O. SOUTHWORTH. 
ROCK RIDCE ScKoe™ 
For Boys. Location high andd: Laboratories. Sho: 


for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals 
new gymnasium with swimming iets Fits for college, 


scientific aon = business. strated, a i 
free Addres D. “Rock Bt ‘ 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Sidhe 

POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Shorthand, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Algebra. 
Instruction by correspondence. Easy terms nite f 
particulars.—R. CLARKSON, 60 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPEECH IMPEDIMENT SCHOOL 


For the correction of every form of Speech Difficulty. 


Mrs. THORPE 
35 Pelham Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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